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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Y an odd coincidence the article called “ The Fine Arts and the 

Monarchy,” by Mr. Osbert Burdett, appears almost simul- 

taneously with the announcement that H.M. the King proposes 

in future to award, annually, medals for Poetry, advised by a 
Committee of five. The Committee of Five consists of four poets and Mr. 
I. A. Richards: four poets and a Cambridge lecturer who has written 
some peculiar critical works but is said to be an inspiring teacher with 
great influence over the young. The poets, on the whole, are rather old. 
That is probably inevitable, necessary, and even desirable, where an 
official job is concerned. The vagaries of fashion are so strange that the 
fashionable poets of to-day are seldom the established poets of to-morrow : 
on a Committeee of poets there should sit those who were recognized a 
generation ago and are recognized still. 


A Difficult Task 


OR the idea we should all be profoundly grateful to His Majesty. 

Poets, like other artists, get all too little help in a competitive, com- 
mercial civilisation which has not much use for anything not dedicated Ad 
Majorem Gloriam Mammonis. But much can be done for them if the rich 
are instructed by accepted authority what to patronize : and the King’s 
Medals will make reputations and assist writers (who have to get board 
and lodging and cannot live by inspiration alone) by making the patronage 
of them Good Form. But I cannot help thinking that the Committee’s 
task has been made rather difficult by the age-limit of 35 which has been 
imposed for the prospective recipients of Medals. 

G 
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Why Thirty-Five ? 


\ XK 7HAT led to the fixation of thirty-five as an age-limit I cannot con- 

jecture. When the Hawthornden Prize was first established by Miss 
Warrender she consulted various persons, including myself, as to an age- 
limit (for she desired to help and encourage the promising young, and has 
most certainly done it) and we suddenly remembered that the Government 
in 1914 had said that anybody under 41 was a young man. “ Under 41,” 
therefore, became the condition. On occasion it was a nuisance. There was 
a year (I should break all sorts of vows and understandings if I said what 
year) when the judges were unanimously in favour of a certain remarkable 
and neglected work and discovered, to their sorrow, that its author was two 
or three years over age. The rule had to be observed. The Prize had not 
been established in order that small sprigs of laurel should be dropped 
upon the profusely-laurelled heads of Thomas Hardy and Mr. Kipling. 
But at least the Hawthornden Prize can be awarded to anybody who is not 
forty-one, and it can also be awarded to any writer of imaginative literature, 
whether poet, essayist, or biographer. It has gone, at one time or another, 
to authors as diverse as Mr. Siegfried Sassoon and Mr. David Garnett, 
Mr. Edmund Blunden and Mr. Sean O’Casey. 


Maintain the Standards 


HE Judges of the new awards have two severe limitations. Their’ 

medal-winners have to be under thirty-five and they have to be poets. 
We live in an age when ever so many people write a few good poems, but 
few people stand out as great poets. The causes, historical, economic, 
neurotic and whatever, need not be analysed here: the fact is as stated. 
But it is a stipulation, in regard to the King’s Medals, that they are only 
to be given to poets under thirty-five, who have produced whole published 
volumes of verse deserving recognition. And can it be hoped that even 
one volume—much less two volumes—of verse by a person under thirty- 
five, and deserving coronation, will be produced in any particular year ? 


Telescoping the Past 


W E tend to telescope the past. We think of the crowd of Elizabethans, 
the crowd of Carolines, the crowd of Romantics, the crowd of 
Victorians. But if we soberly follow the centuries through we shall find 
that often and often it has happened that year after year has gone by and 
no important and durable volume of verse has been produced by anybody 
at all—and that there have been other years when the only important vol- 
umes of verse have fallen still-born from the press, and not been heard of 
by such mandarins as are on the new Committee and run this, and other, 
literary organs. The conclusion is that the Prizes will be much more 
salutary if they are frugally given : and that if, in any particular year, the 
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Judges feel that there is not really a book of verse, notable for promise 
or performance, by a person under thirty-five, the Medals shall be held over 
—as the Nobel Peace Prize has been this year. If action is taken in that 
way, every award will be a blow struck for poetry, and the soul of man. 


The Nobel Prize for Literature 


HIS year, happily, the Nobel Prize for Literaturehas been awarded with 

justice and wisdom, to a man whose work is not so well known as it de- 
serves to be, a man who is no longer young and is now an exile. Tchekov, in 
his letters, expressed great admiration for the work of Ivan Bunin ; and it is 
true that his Gentleman from San Francisco has been translated into several 
languages and is known to a few appreciative people in several countries. 
Last year the Hogarth Press published The Weill of Days, a semi-autobio- 
graphical novel (reviewed on p. 78 of our May, 1933, number). Earlier than 
that, Mr. Martin Secker published Sixteen Tales, containing The Gentleman 
from San Francisco and that very beautiful story, The Dreams of Chang, 
which Mr. Secker has kindly allowed us to re-print in this number. It is to 
be hoped that, aside from the material value of the Nobel Prize, this award 
will bring M. Bunin the recognition he should have. 

The Nobel Prize for Peace has not been awarded: a tragic thing, 
with all ordinary humanity hungering for peace. The Nobel Prize for 
Literature has been awarded, and to a man whom it may help. Carl 
Spitteler, the Swiss poet, was an old man when it was given to him, but 
little known beyond the frontiers of his own country. There have been one 

-or two other instances of the kind ; but as a rule this Prize has been be- 
stowed upon the elderly illustrious long after Prizes could make much 
difference to them. 


Augustine Birrell 


S we go to press we learn of the death of Mr. Augustine Birrell. He 
A was eighty-four : to the end it was impossible to believe it, so cheer- 
ful was he, so obstinate in his old enthusiasms, so positive in the gestures 
and head-waggings with which he reinforced his statements that “ A ” 
was a great man and “ B”’ an absolute ass. The newspapers have dealt 
adequately with his political career. It was long but not fortunate. By 
tradition he was a Nonconformist Liberal ; by temperament he was a 
sceptical and humorous scholar who liked Lamb, Dr. Johnson and good 
wine. His great Education Bill, introduced by a brilliant and amusing 
speech which might bear reprinting, went into limbo ; and he crashed over 
Ireland because he could not believe that almost everybody else was as 
easy-going and tolerant as himself. To those who knew him privately it 
was just possible to believe, when in his company, that for decades he had 
stumped the country talking about politics, but it was difficult indeed to 
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believe that he had yoked himself to the writing of sober legal books : he 
was impatient of formalities, so full of relish for character and language, 
so incorrigibly waggish. He was primarily a man of letters, and had he 
made writing his profession instead of his hobby he would have been as 
popular a critic and essayist as any man of his generation. He was enchant- 
ing at the dinner-table, never contracted politician’s pomp, and was 
extraordinarily considerate to the young. 


Original Subscribers 


E may jog the memory of those of our Original Subscribers—they 

will remember, incidentally, contributions, long ago, from Mr. 
Birrell—who have not renewed their subscriptions that we are eagerly in 
receipt of custom at this time of year. 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


GAIN, we find this note needed by many contributors to the London 

Mercury. We have on hand a great number of manuscripts from which 

name and address of the writer have been omitted. We have a number 

without any means of identification whatever; and a vaster number 

without the usual stamped, addressed envelope (or International Postage Coupons) 

for return if unsuitable. Unfortunately we cannot afford to return manuscripts 

which are not sent in accordance with the printed directions appearing on our Table 

of Contents pages. 

In this connection, may we say that while manuscripts are awaiting consideration, 

they are filed by date of receipt ? Any enquiries concerning them can be answered 
more readily if the writer mentions : 


(1) Name of manuscript. 
(2) Date when sent (as near it as possible, if no record has been kept). 
(3) Name and address of writer (please write this plainly). 


a a a 


HE News Sheet of the National Book Council states : 


The Committee believe that the only people who do not give Book Tokens as presents 
must be those who have not heard of them. 

Perhaps the committee is right. A Book Token, for those who have not heard of it, 
is.a card that can be bought in any bookshop and can be exchanged in any town in the 
British Isles for any book which the recipient of the card may choose. The Token Card 
costs threepence and stamps are available from 3s. 6d. to 218. 


a @ a 


OR the Centenary of Arthur Hallam, the Nonesuch Press will print a limited 

edition of In Memoriam with an introduction by Mr. John Sparrow. This will 
be ready on the sth December. Another Nonesuch book announced for the same 
day is a compendious selection from Coleridge’s writings in the series which include 
Donne, Blake, and Hazlitt. This is edited with an introduction, notes and chronology 
by Mr. Stephen Potter. 


a @ a 


WE. have received a letter from the Secretary of the League of Arts giving 
particulars of a plan designed to bring the newly published works of British 
composers before the public. Concerts have been arranged at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum Lecture Theatre every Saturday at three o’clock, and will be continued 
until 27th January, with the exception of 23rd December. They will be followed by 
another series in February, 1934. Composers whose recently published works will 
be performed include Vaughan Williams, Peter Warlock, and others. On 30th Decem- 


ber there will be a special performance for the young people of all ages by the London 
Marionette Theatre. 
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Oe Raye 


FOUR POEMS 
Darkness has Cheating Sevsftness 


ARKNESS has cheating swiftness 
When the eyes rove, 


Opens and shuts in long avenues 
That thought cannot prove. 


Darkness shuts in and closes ; 

There are three ghosts 

Different in one clump of hedge roses 
And a threat in posts. 


Until one tops the road crest, 

Turns, sees the city lie 

Long stretched out in bright sparkles 
of gratefullest 

Homecalling array. 


Old Thought 


UTUMN that name of creeper falling and tea-time loving, 

Was once for me the thought of High Cotswold noon-air, 

And the earth-smell, turning brambles, and half-cirrus moving, 
Mixed with the love of body and travel of good turf there. 


O up in height, O snatcht up, O swiftly going, 

Common to beechwood, breathing was loving, the yet 

Unknown Crickly Cliffs trumpeted, set music on glowing 

In my mind, White Cotswold, wine scarlet woods and leaf wreckage wet. 


Old Dreams 


NCE I had dreamed of return to a sunlit land, 
()e: summer and firelit winter with inns to visit, 

But here are tangles of fate one does not understand, 
And as for rest or true ease, where is it or what is it? 
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With criss-cross purposes and spoilt threads of life, 
Perverse pathways, the savour of life is gone. _ 

What have I then with crumbling wood or glowing coals, 
Or a few hours’ walking, to work, through a setting sun. 


Towards Lullers 


N October, marching taking the sweet air, 
| Be riding lightly, and home thoughts soft coming, 

“ This is right marching, we are even glad to be here, 
Or very glad?” But looking upward to dark smoke foaming 
Chimneys on the clear crest, no more shades for roaming, 
Smoke covering sooty what man’s heart holds dear, 

Lillers we approached, a quench for thirsty frames, 

And looked once more between houses and at queer names 
Of estaminets, longed for cool wine or cold beer. 

This was war, we understood ; moving and shifting about ; 
To stand or be withstood in the mixed rout 

Of fight to come after this. But that was a good dream 

Of justice or strength-test with steel tool a gleam 

Made to the hand. But barb-wire lay to the front, 

Tiny aeroplanes circled as ever their work 

High over the two ditches of heart-sick men ; 

The times scientific, as evil as ever, again. 

October lovely bathing with sweet air the plain. 

Gone outward to the east and the new skies 

Are aeroplanes, and float there as tiny as bright 

As insects wonderful coloured after the night 

Emerging lovely as ever into the new day’s 

First coolness and lucent gratefulness 

Of the absorbing wide prayer of middle sight 

Men clean their rifles insentient at that delight 

Wonder increases as fast as the night dies. 


Now up to the high above aeroplanes go 

Swift bitter smoke puffs and spiteful flames, 

None knows the pilots, none guesses at their names, 
They fly unthought courses of common danger, 

Honour rides on the frame with them through that anger, 
As the heroes of Marathon their renown we know. 


IVOR GURNEY 
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The Poet and the Sower 


Sites set apart for excavation are first sown with barley or beans, the ancient traces 
of walls or foundations being revealed by the variation in colour, richness or poverty, 
of the subsequent crop. 


POET 


Come, Sower, being the seed to raise the ghosts ; 
Bring sacks of barley-corn, and bags of beans ; 
Deliver seed upon the fallow site, 

And, bearing willow baskets on thy shoulders 

From hour of earliest light, 

Walk thou the ridges of this milky land. 

Ancient and true thou. Cast the seed with thy hand, 
As also the men of Ur wearied not on their plain, 
But when the waters abated went forth once more with the grain, 
After the Flood, on the first morning of spring, 
Hour lucent, watery still, to sow the lucerne. 

So also thou, weary not, till the night return. 


Sower, bring seed. 

Before the digger comes, bring horse and harrow 
To the windy flanks of down, 

Where grow the whipcord flowers of chalk, 
Knapweed and stringy yarrow ; 

And here in faith, and in close measure, walk 
Lost walls, and sow the old site of the town. 


For here, like each man with his hidden desire. 
I, like the tethered juniper tree, 

Have a heart of fire. 

I cry like the tell-tale juniper in the story 

Of old to the passer-by : 

‘ Thy little sister, thy little brother 

At my roots lie.’ 


SOWER 


Nay, Poet, I raise no ghosts, 

No farmer of souls am I ; 

I labour that men may not die, 

Poet, not to reap the dead, 

But to work in patience for the brown bread 
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Blowing on the summer sky. 

I tie the sack, and dump the store, 

In the draughty dance of the scaly bran, 
Padlocking the plain life of man 

Behind the granary door. 


POET 


Beauty and bread are thine 

Sower, and mystery in these. 

This shalt thou learn going the long slopes to home, 
Chewing thy pound of cheese, 

When spilling for thee from the last light 

The dusky birds hover 

As forever after the sower, 

Dropping out of sunset to the rim of the lees ; 


And the moment of the dawn-wind, Sower, 
Before the moon-set is thine, 

When going forth from thy milk and meal 
Thy ricks stand up like chapels of steel ; 
And piercing the mist of late summer 
Pool-reeds like Excalibur shine. 

And the hares sit up in the gorses, 

By the small old firs on the steep, 

And lovely are the moon-lit horses 
Cropping the creamy clovers, 

Moving tall by the barrows, 

Where the queens sleep. 


Then step the acres, tie the pegs, make fast, 

Fling evenly the grain 

That must outline the markets of the past, 

The tavern door made pulp this many a year, 

The Exchange where on nicked stones the dice was cast ; 
Spare not thy toil, 

Thou knowest, Man, how mate the ash and soil, 
And how from handfuls of black puckered beans, 
More bravely springs the crop where stood the pyre, 
More writhen the yew from frre, 

More wild th’ entangled rose from sleeping queens. 


Soon then by darker oats, by deeper greens, 
Soon by the growing barley, 

Early in April we shall trace again, 

Trace at the first flushing of the grain, 
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The road of the funeral that went from Sarum 

To Glastonbury with song and flare. 

Hear the wake for the beauty of passionate women 
On a lift of the Wiltshire air. 


SOWER 


Poet, Poet, 

Are the ghosts good to call ? 

Is it not fine to sleep on in beauty, 
And never wake up at all ? 


POET 


Sower, here when the stars wink, 

For woman shalt thou lose thy rest ; 
Between the stark flints shall her kisses arise 
In the sweet wild pink, 

For the crushed thyme is her breast, 

And the hearts-ease her eyes ! 


Hearken O princely Sower ! 

Forth looked she at the long night-fall, 
Loving the bats, long ago forth wandered she, 
Walking mid fruit and kine, 

When was long quieted the wheeled traffic, 
On the Roman travertine. 


Over the triforium the yellow trefoil 

Grows well that loves the lime ; 

Well grow the vetches in the crumbled mortars 
That sheltered her once upon a time. 

And the light and the smell of the beans tell 
Of the whiteness of Lear’s daughters, 

Long ago in the old time. 


DOROTHY WELLESLEY 
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Ode on the Mystery of Life 


I 


N beasts and flowers men have their counterparts. 

| labouring clay, our animate breathing dust 
Close welds to seem a fine harmonious form 

By the blind swing, the dizzy force of atomy molecules, 

So that the whole becomes compact, and rules 

A multiverse of labouring, life-tossed flesh, 

Desires, impulses, reaching back through Time, 

And reaching up to God, 

Aspiring endlessly, exquisitely conscious, aware. 


II 


For ‘ consider the lilies of the field,’— 

My silver sisters ! 

Remoter far, the unicellular life, amoeba, volvox, 
Absorbed in me ! 

And on, through Saurian jokes bone still acclaims ; 
Iridescent, bulge-eyed fish ; 

And feathered flames such as humming-birds, 

Their gorgeous raiment so diverse 

They should have taxed God for sheer inventiveness !, 
Resembling coloured stars, meteors, celestial jewel-rays. 
Compare with them proud eagle-birds of prey ! 

And God has used such art to dye girls’ lips ; 

To model to infinity 

A multitude of lovely human forms ; 

To mould men’s muscles braver for the fray ; 

And dream gold hairs along the coolness of white arms. 


IIl 


The blood of all Creation flows in us : 

So, Ape and Worm and Fish belong to man, 
And still man keeps a fish-tailed embryo. 

And Ugliness is Beauty’s other side :— 

But here the veil’s not rent, there hangs opaque, 
A mystery of Earth, our Mother. 

For there rests something in our fleshly love 

Of the foul nuptials of the spider’s maw ; 
Something dejected in weak worship of the servile ant ; 
Base in herd-slavery ; 

Something in our swift ‘ pardlike spirits ’ clime 
Not beautiful but ‘red in tooth and claw.’ 


POETRY 


IV 


Reaching back through Time, 

And reaching up to God our souls are freed, 

Wave monarch wings, fanning tree-tops where skim 

The Purple Emperors which on carrion feed ! 

In spite of atavisms, all backward ill, 

And melanisms of soul dimly decreed, 

The vanguard, upward movement conquers still. 

Shall we forget our brotherhood with trees, 

Stars, naked shoulders, surging wind-tides, snowdrops ? 

We should betray that fine ecstasy 

Which is our birthright ; 

Or deny the heart’s blessed courage ; Love, loyalties, and 
endeavour. 


V. 


As men stream like red corpuscles through the arteries of 
great cities, 

They do not appear as an aggregate of mites 

In comparison with vast nebulae ; 

Nor do the starry spaces daunt them at all. 

By right of soul each individual breast 

Hides a whole Universe, a galaxy 

Of moons and planets, systems in unrest, 

Uncharted regions of astronomy. 

O living clay ! O breathing humankind ! 

Aspiring endlessly, exquisitely conscious, aware. 


VI 


A multiverse is each labouring, life-tossed mind ; 
Man’s Fate his ever-moving Destiny, 

And the unforgiveable sin, the fall, the failure, 
Is unawareness, wilful, blind. 
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DEATH OF Av SAR OnE 


By RALPH RICKETTS 


HARDLY knew Sir Henry Windsor. At Oxford we had occasionally 

lunched together, and one evening three years later, meeting me 

at his Club where I had gone with a friend, he had asked me to 

dinner, obviously to fill the place of a man who had failed. I 
remembered the dinner because of a small incident that took place. 
It was neither exciting nor romantic, but the kind of happening that 
for some inexplicable reason takes possession of one’s memory. ‘Towards 
the end of the meal I had turned rather suddenly towards my right hand 
neighbour, and in doing so had knocked the footman’s arm, and caused 
him to upset a sauceboat, some of the contents of which had fallen upon 
my companion’s dress. The apologies and fuss that followed I remembered 
vaguely, but two things burnt themselves into my memory in the way 
that trifles do in times of even minor mishaps. First I remarked that the 
footman seemed completely unnerved by the incident. His attitude of 
fear and misery seemed out of all proportion to the accident, which was 
after all, hardly his fault. The other thing that struck me was the colour 
of his hair. It was bright red, not a strong auburn or highly coloured 
brown but a real tomato-red, a colour one sees perhaps twice in a life- 
time. It struck me how violently it clashed with his livery which was a 
bright maroon colour with gold buttons, and I wondered how Windsor, 
whom I understood to be a man of taste and sensitiveness, could bear the 
discord. 

Except for this one memory my recollection of the dinner was vague. 
As far as I remember the company was much what I had foreseen, 
distinguished and conventional, the food and wine faultless, and at 12 
o’clock or thereabouts I had taken my departure ; but these minor details 
left no lasting impression on my mind. 

However, when I returned after two years in India, and read in my 
Evening Standard that Sir Henry Windsor had died in mysterious 
circumstances, I was much interested, if not personally grieved. He had 
always struck me as the last type of man to take his own life. One had 
only to know him slightly to recognise that he was well balanced and self- 
reliant, a man whose character was master of his emotions. He had every- 
thing to make life worth living, great riches, a beautiful, devoted, and 
what would be of the utmost importance to him, well-born, wife, good 
health and an unassailable position. True he was a very ugly man with 
the kind of undistinguished pink-lidded ugliness that cannot be capitalized, 
but looks in the human male are not vitally important, and the man has 
yet to be found who committed suicide because of his lack of physical 
beauty. I pondered the matter most of the journey down to Wiltshire 
where I was to stay with my old friend Geoffrey Lewis, and knowing 
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that in the old days he had been much more intimate with Windsor than 
myself I looked forward to an elucidation of the mystery. For the time 
being we were the only two men in the house, the others being due to 
arrive next day, which was a Saturday, and that evening as we drank our 
whiskies and sodas before going to bed I brought up the subject of Wind- 
sor’s death. We were sitting in Geoffrey’s room with its deep leather chairs, 
the curtains were pulled carefully over the windows, and apart from two 
reading lamps at our respective elbows, and the flicker and glow of the 
log fire, for the night was dull, there was no light in the room: in other 
words the circumstances were such as to invite mutual confidences between 
friends. But at the first mention of Windsor’s name I saw an expression 
of wariness, almost of suspicion in Geoffrey’s eyes. He looked at me almost 
as though he wondered whether I was to be trusted. The look gave me 
quite a shock. I wished that I had never started the subject. Geoffrey 
Lewis was a great friend of mine, an honest and loyal man, and I had 
never seen that expression in his eyes before. Perhaps he noticed my 
surprise, because he got up, and stood with his back to me looking into 
the fire. Even with his back to me it was impossible not to feel the good 
faith and honesty of the man, and above all his sanity. It radiated from his 
well-brushed hair, his clean, freshly coloured neck, his well but not too 
fashionably cut dinner jacket—a good friend, an ideal husband and father 
—a type not increasing in numbers in present day England. I sat in 
silence, my eyes on Geoffrey’s forgotten whisky and soda, waiting for him 
to break the silence. 

Evidently his minute or two communion with the fire had reawakened 
his trust in me because his expression had lost all trace of suspicion 
when he turned to me again. 

“You must think my behaviour rather odd, Walter,” he said, with 
an air of slight apology. ‘“‘ The fact is that this Windsor affair has got 
hold of me rather. It has made me quite jumpy.” 

I could tell from the way he spoke that he had some special knowledge. 
His anxiety was more than the natural grief over the death of a friend. 
There was even a hint of fear in it. For a moment I had a sickening 
suspicion : a black thought that vanished as quickly as it had come, 
dissolved by one look at Geoffrey’s face. Men with faces like Geoffrey’s 
don’t commit murders. Appearances do tell one something, even today. 
Still there was no doubt that Geoffrey knew something of the secret. 
My heart quickened its beat. Here was a mystery, a drama in real life. 
It thrilled me as no stage play. At the same time I had a genuine wish 
to help Geoffrey Lewis. He was obviously troubled, and now that he 
had overcome the mistrust which had first seized upon him when I 
mentioned Windsor’s death I could see that he would be glad to confide 
in me. I cast about for a remark that would make the beginning easy 
for him, but before I had thought of one he began to speak : 

“*T suppose you think Henry Windsor was a great friend of mine,” 
he said. 
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I was slightly taken aback. Certainly I had regarded the two men as 
being intimate. At the University they had constantly been in one another's 
company, and later on in London they had moved very much in the same 
circle. : 

“Yes, Geoffrey, I thought you were friends. Wasn’t that really the 
case?” : 

“It was and it wasn’t. At Oxford certainly it was true. We were great 
friends. I started by being sorry for the fellow (how like Geoffrey I thought, 
supreme in his own physical perfection to pity and not despise another 
less well equipped by nature), and later I was much impressed by the 
store of well ordered information, the quick brain, and above all the 
strength of character that underlay his bare, brusque manner, but as 
time went on, and I came to know him really thoroughly, I grew to hate 
the man.” There was a sinister gleam in Geoffrey’s eye, a hoarseness 
in his voice which almost revived that ugly black thought in my mind, 
and his next words did not exactly help me to slay it before it had once 
more taken the shape of a dread suspicion. Leaning towards me he glanced 
quickly at the door, and then taking his pipe out of his mouth looked 
me full in the eyes. Such intense behaviour was most unlike Geoffrey, 
and I waited for him to speak, my dread of what he might say mixed 
with curiosity and excitement. 

‘Walter, tell me. You’ve seen a good deal of the world. Do you 
consider there are any circumstances in which murder is excusable ? ” 

For a moment I was so amazed that I could not speak. I believed 
that my blackest suspicions were justified, and I frantically regretted 
the curiosity that had made me bring up the subject of the death of 
Henry Windsor. Why could I not leave things alone? I was for ever 
meddling in other people’s business and putting myself in impossible 
positions as a result. As the seconds passed it seemed to me that Geoffrey’s 
words, linked with his manner and my own suspicion, could only be the 
prelude to a complete confession. He had just told me himself that he 
had come to hate Windsor—I almost thought of him as the murdered 
man, so certain had I now become that he could have met his death in 
no other way. I did not feel equal to such a confession as I feared Geoffrey 
was going to make to me. It would be always on my mind, an ever present 
influence leering grimly and obscenely upon our friendship. Yet I felt I 
must answer him honestly, and face up to the situation. After all I had 
only myself to thank for it. If only I had kept my mouth shut 

“Yes, I suppose there are cases where murder is excusable !”’ I said, 
trying to make my voice sound ordinary and matter of fact. “‘ In primitive 
society, after all, murder is often regarded as praiseworthy, and blood 
feuds in certain parts of the world entirely justify it in the eyes of 
the inhabitants. Then in the more civilised countries I suppose many 
people would consider a crime passionel—the killing of an unfaithful 
husband or wife in a moment of overpowering jealousy as excusable.” 
Geoffrey greeted my speech with a grunt that might have meant 
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anything. He knocked out his pipe and sat down again in the big armchair 
opposite me. I saw by his expression that he had his teeth deeply sunk 
in the subject, and that no power on earth would make him relinquish it. 
Accepting the inevitable 1 sat still, awaiting his next remark. 

When he did begin to speak it was slowly and thoughtfully, like a 

_ man who has a lot to say, and is afraid he may forget a point. What he 
_ said was so unlike the Geoffrey Lewis I knew that I could hardly credit it 
as coming from him. Geoffrey was clever enough in a straightforward 
_ way, but I had never known him analyse things or people, particularly 
the latter. 
“Don’t you think, Walter, we are very inefficient in this society of 
~ ours in separating the sheep and the goats. It seems to me that many 
of the largest and blackest goats slip somehow into the sheepfold, and 
are even honoured in it. It seems to me that the worst devil often 
exists beneath the exterior of a conventional, respectable, outwardly 
kind husband or father, that the greatest cruelty masquerades more often 
as ambition than as passion. The cold-blooded crimes that are committed 
in the name of ambition and self interest make poor flushed passion 
look like an amateur. And we have no law to condemn them. Even public 
opinion, frightened, but unable to cope with them turns hurriedly aside, 
or condones them as “human nature.” I am not only talking generally, 
I have a particular case in mind as no doubt you have guessed.” He 
paused for a moment. I sat tense and expectant, my brain whirring 
and grating but catching no thought, like a cog wheel that cannot inter- 
lock with its neighbour. ‘‘ Windsor was a man like that,’ Geoffrey went 
on. “ Probably you saw him as the world saw him—an ugly but pleasant 
man, very easy to talk to, conventional, respectable, an upholder of tradi- 
tion, a very pillar of society, generous with his money in every good cause, 
a hard worker, and a bulwark against the growing laxity of morals. This 
was all true but it was only one side of the picture. It seems to me that 
in life it’s the motive that counts, and Windsor’s motive was revolting. 
It was cruel, and destructive. He sacrificed everything, everybody to 
what he stood for as Sir Henry Windsor. He made a fetish of his position, 
and worshipped it with all the intensity of a perverse passion. His way 
through life was strewn with the spirits and souls of others, sacrificed to 
this moloch of desire. 

Slowly but surely he crushed those around him. For him the world 
was divided into two categories, possible victims who might minister 
to his passion, and those whom he saw could not be swayed, who stood 
firm and balanced on the rock of their own individualities. These he 
loathed with a revengeful hatred that stopped at no possible means of 
injury, however petty. The others he took and moulded to his work. 
No ministers to oriental religions were more unmanned than they, and 
such was the power of the man, the cold inhuman subtlety of his brain, 
that very few ever escaped from the toils. Like men deprived of all free 
will they dragged out their lives ministering to his overpowering passion. 
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I think myself that it was his ugliness that first started him in his obsession. 
It woke in him an almighty desire to obtain power to balance his physical 
inferiority. He was determined to make up for it, to get his own back 
on the fate that.had cast him in an insignificant, if not repulsive, mould. 
I remember well the first time I began to suspect him. He had a dog, 
a beautiful white fox terrier. It was a strong, high spirited puppy of about 
11 months, when he bought it, and before a few weeks were over an 
immense change had come over it. To all appearances the dog was well. 
It was in good condition, and seemed to thrive physically, but all spirit 
had left it. It was like an animal that had been operated on, and the essential 
part, the part of an animal that corresponds to the soul or individuality 
in a man, removed. And it never took its eyes off him. They followed 
him round the room with a peculiar, fascinated look. 

One day as I was running up the stairs to his room at Oxford, I heard 
the dog whimpering, and as I opened the door I found Windsor shaking 
pepper into its ears. He tried to laugh it off, but the expression in his 
eyes when I burst in—I suppose he hadn’t heard my footsteps on the 
stairs—and which he could not extinguish in time, made my spine freeze. 
It was the same in his relations with his family, his friends, even the 
_ servants. Lady Windsor soon gave up any kind of struggle, and behind 
her social exterior was obviously a miserable woman. 

He was fond of his family and of his friends as long as they yielded to 
his will, and constantly bore incense to his shrine, but there was always 
the element of cruelty. I don’t believe he had a single affection unspoilt 
by this streak of possessive torture, except perhaps for his mother. She 
was, aS you may remember, John Ridian’s daughter, and everyone 
was much surprised when she married Windsor’s father, who was, 
of course, entirely self-made. Windsor never forgave his father for having 
risen from being a pit boy in a Nottinghamshire mine to one of the largest 
mine owners in the country. With his mother it was different. She stood 
for the aristocracy, for tradition, exclusiveness, refinement, all the things 
that he tried to collect under the one title of Sir Henry Windsor’. 

Geoffrey stopped for a moment, and fiddled with his pipe which was 
not drawing properly. I could see he was much worked up. His fingers 
were unsteady, and even in the dim light his eyes had a strained look. 
It was so unusual for him to show emotion, or in any way lose his cool 
self-possession, that I could not get rid of the idea that he was in some 
way mixed up in the tragedy. Now that we had gone so far I felt I must 
get at the truth, whatever the cost might be to him orto me. The situation 
had me in its grip, and I had to follow it to its conclusion. 

“From what you tell me I should imagine Windsor was the last kind 
of man to take his own life,’’ I said. 

“Yes, of course he was: but a man like that has enemies, Walter 
enemies in his own household.” 

My thoughts at once flew to Lady Windsor, that tall, pale woman 
still hardly more than a girl, whom I gathered was now a partial invalid. 
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I thought of his sisters, two ordinary, moderately clever young women, 
rather on the feeble side from what I had heard. From his next words 


| Geoffrey might have read my thoughts. 


“Lady Windsor was away when her husband met his death. None of 


| the family were in the house ; they had all gone down to the country. 


Windsor stayed behind to attend to some business, and was to have 


) joined them next day.” 


At that moment | heard a step on the stairs. Eagerness to find the 


_ key to the mystery flooded me, sweeping away all caution and reserve. 


At any moment our conversation might be interrupted, I might never 
get another opportunity of talking to Geoffrey, he might not wish to 
confide in me later on, for Geoffrey was a man in whom moments of 
intimate confidence were rare. 

“* Geoffrey, tell me : You know who murdered him? ”’ I blurted out. 

I sat gripping the arms of my chair astounded at my own rashness. 
Supposing my ugly suspicion half an hour ago were true. It had died 
down during Geoffrey’s speech, but had not entirely disappeared. I 
watched him, fascinated, while the footsteps outside descended the 


_ last short flight of uncarpeted stairs and crossing the hall. I heard 


the sharp click of a woman’s heel, followed by a moment of muffled 
silence as she walked across a rug, and then once more several crisp foot- 
steps on the parquet floor. I leant forward in an agony of impatience. 
The door was slightly ajar, and I could see a shadow extinguish the shaft 
of light that came through from the hall, hear the slight sound of a hand 
grasping the door-handle. Geoffrey must have heard the footsteps too, be- 
cause he got up from his chair and passed his hand backwards over his head. 

“Yes, Walter,” he said, in a low voice, looking me full in the eyes. 
“I know how Windsor died.” 

The door opened and Geoffrey’s wife came in. It was impossible 
to tell from her expression whether she had heard her husband’s words. 
She had on a dressing gown, and a pair of blue satin slippers. Her voice 
was natural but a little deprecating as befitted what might be termed an 
intrusion. 

‘T’m afraid you'll think me a very fussy, tiresome wife, but Geoffrey 
really ought to go to bed. He has been very worried lately and sleeping 


_ badly, and he has got a long day tomorrow with all these people arriving.” 


I got up from my chair feeling horribly guilty. Here was my friend 
obviously not himself, his wife worried to death about him, and what 
had I done to help ? Tried to extract a secret from him, endeavoured to 
put him in a corner, suspected him of a horrible crime; for the look in 
Geoffrey’s eyes as he told me he knew how Windsor died showed me how 
monstrous and fantastic had been my dark suspicion. 

“I’m so sorry, I’m afraid I’ve been keeping Geoffrey up, talking too 
much,” I said. 

They went out of the room, arm in arm, and as I followed and turned 
out the lights at Geoffrey’s request, I could not succeed in stifling a 
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feeling of disappointment and frustration. I had been so near the solution 
of a problem that had interested me intensely, and now the moment was 
passed, and the probability was that I should never learn the truth. 

It was avery pleasant week-end. We played tennis and golf, and bathed, 
and got through a lot of talk, and I left for London on Monday morning 
having thoroughly enjoyed myself. Geoffrey and I had never been alone 
together again, and I had no chance of once more raising the topic of 
Sir Henry Windsor, even had I wished to, and as it happened I had come 
to the conclusion after a little thought that I must forego the satisfaction 
of trying further to unravel the mystery unless Geoffrey himself began 
the subject, and that I felt sure he would not do. There was a coroner’s 
inquest and as the result an open verdict was recorded. It came out 
during the evidence that Sir Henry Windsor had dined alone with two 
footmen and the butler waiting. He had seemed in his usual health when 
the menservants left him to his coffee and dessert, but on re-entering 
the room after about an hour’s interval they had found him lying across 
the chair quite dead. There was a little liquid at the bottom of his port 
glass, which on analysis turned out to be a strong narcotic often used as a 
sedative. It was known that Windsor had been suffering from insomnia, 
and had been ordered an occasional sleeping draught by his doctor, 
and it could only be supposed that he had, in a moment of madness or 
depression, taken an overdose of the drug with the idea of killing himself. 
It was, however, all a matter of supposition, and there was no concrete 
evidence to justify any other verdict than an open one. 

For a time discussion ran high, and many ingenious and far fetched 
theories were put forward. During this time I was very busy, and I did 
not see Geoffrey at all except once for a moment at the Club when I met 
him in the entrance to the dining room. I was going in for a late lunch, - 
and he was just coming out after lunching with a friend. We had time to 
do no more than greet each other and pass on. Then at the beginning of 
August, when London was emptying fast, and I had few engagements, and 
was thinking of ringing up those of my friends who had not yet gone away, 
I had a letter from Geoffrey’s wife asking me to come and see them. She 
wrote that it was a long time since we had met, and would I propose my- 
self for lunch or dinner. The letter came by the 5 o’clock post, and having 
nothing to do, and the prospect of a dull three hours till dinner, I decided 
to walk round to the Lewis’ house to see if they were in. It was a pouring 
wet summer afternoon, the kind of day when one’s own company seems 
desperately dispiriting, and one clutches at the prospect of an hour’s talk 
with a friend like a drowning man at a straw. There was a flat, “‘ after 
the party” atmosphere about the streets of London with their gleaming 
wet pavements, and gurgling gutters across which mackintoshed figures 
picked their way, huddled beneath umbrellas, like the stray aimless figures 
that linger in the wake of a fair. 

I rang the doorbell of Geoffrey’s house in Hyde Park Gardens, and closing 
my umbrella watched the rain run off it, and form a small pool of water 
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on the step. The butler appeared. He was not sure whether Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis were at home. Would I wait in the library while he went to 
find out ? I sat down and took up the Morning Post. The room was almost 
identical with the other room in the country where Geoffrey and I had 
talked of Sir Henry Windsor’s death. The chairs were covered in green 
leather instead of red, and the pictures were different, although very 
probably by the same artist. ‘The windows were all shut to keep out the 
rain, and there was a damp closeness in the room. A few minutes later 
the door opened and a footman murmured that Mr. and Mrs. Lewis were 
not at home. He gave some reason for their absence, and mentioned the 
time of their return, but I listened to neither piece of information. I was 
staring fascinated at his hair. He must have noticed my absorption because 
he made a slight involuntary movement and flushed, and the flush rose 
slowly to his forehead and was lost in his hair—red hair it was, bright red, 
not a strong auburn or highly coloured brown, but a real tomato-red, a 
colour one sees perhaps twice in a life-time. 
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THE DREAMS OF CHANG* 


By IVAN BUNIN 


HAT does it matter of whom we speak? Any that have 
lived and that live upon this earth deserve to be the subject 
of our discourse. 

Once upon a time Chang had come to know the universe 
and the captain, his master, to whom his earthly existence had become 
linked. And six entire years have run since then,—have run like the sands 
in a ship’s hour-glass. 

It is again night,—dream or reality ? And again comes morning,— 
reality or dream ? Chang is old, Chang is a drunkard,—he is always dozing. 

Outside, in the city of Odessa, it is winter. The weather is nasty, sullen, 
—far worse than that of China was when Chang and the captain met each 
other. Fine, stinging snow whirls through the air ; it flies obliquely over 
the ice-covered slippery asphalt of the desolate seaside boulevard, and 
painfully lashes the face of every running Jew who, with his hands shoved 
deep into his pockets, and with his shoulders hunched up, is zigzagging 
to the left and right,—awkwardly, Hebraically. Beyond the harbour, 
likewise deserted, beyond the bay, hazy from the snow, the barren shores, 
low and flat, are faintly visible. The jetty is hazy all the time with a 
thick, gray haze ; the sea, in foamy, bellying waves, surges over it from 
morn till night. The wind whistles and reverberates among the tele- 
phone wires overhead... . 

On such days life in the city does not start at an early hour. Nor do 
Chang and the captain awake early. Six years,—is it a long time, or short ? 
In six years Chang and the captain have grown old, although the captain 
is not yet forty ; and their lot has harshly changed. They no longer sail 
the seas,—they live “ on shore,” as seamen say ; nor are they living in 
the same place they lived in at one time, but in a narrow and rather dark 
street, in a garret; the house is redolent of anthracite, and is occupied 
by Jews,—of the sort that come to their families only toward evening and 
who sup with their hats shoved on the back of their heads. Chang and the 
captain have a low ceiling ; their room is large and chill. Besides that, it is 
always gloomy and dark inside ; the two windows placed in the sloping 
wall-roof are small and round, reminding one of port-holes. Something in 
the nature of a chest of drawers stands between the windows, and against the 
wall to the left is an old iron bed,—and there you have all the burnishings 
of this bleak dwelling,—unless the fireplace, out of which a fresh wind is 
always blowing, be included. 

Chang sleeps in the nook behind the fireplace ; the captain on the bed. 
What sort of bed this is, sagging almost to the floor, and what kind of 
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} mattress it has, any one who has lived in garrets can easily imagine ; as 
) for the dirty pillow, it is so scanty that the captain is forced to put his jacket 


under it. However, the captain sleeps very peacefully even on this bed ; 


| he lies on his back, his eyes shut and his face ashen, as motionless as though 
| he were dead. What a splendid bed had formerly been his! Well built, 
i high, with chests underneath ; the bedding was thick and snug, the sheets 

fine and smooth, and the snowy-white pillows were chilling! But even 
} then, even when lulled by the rolling of the waves, he had not slept as 


heavily as he sleeps now: now he gets very tired during the day, and 
besides that, what has he to worry about now,—what can he oversleep, and 
with what can the new day gladden him? At one time there had been 
two truths in this world, that had constantly stood sentry in turns: the 
first was, that life is unutterably beautiful ; and the second, that life holds a 
meaning only for lunatics. Now the captain affirms that there is, has been, 
and will be for all eternity but one truth,—the ultimate truth, the truth of 
Job the Hebrew, the truth of Ecclesiastes, the sage of an unknown tribe. 
Often does the captain say now, as he sits in some beer shop : ‘‘ Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come not, 
nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them !” 


| Still the days and nights go on as before, and now there has again been 
/ a night, and again morning is coming on. And the captain and Chang 


are awaking. 

But, having waked, the captain does not change his position and does 
not open his eyes. His thoughts at that moment are not known even to 
Chang, who is lying on the floor beside the fireless hearth from which the 
freshness of the sea had come all night. Chang is aware of only one 


: thing,—that the captain will lie thus for not less than an hour. Chang, 


after casting a look at the captain out of the corner of his eye, again closes 
his lids, and again dozes off. Chang, too, is a drunkard ; in the morning he, 
too, is befuddled, weak, and beholds the universe with that languid 
queasiness which is so familiar to all those travelling on ships and suffering 
from seasickness. And because of that, as he dozes off, in this morning 
hour, Chang sees a dream that is tormenting, wearisome. . . . 

He sees : 

An old, rheumy-eyed Chinaman has clambered up onto a steamer’s 
deck, and has squatted down on his heels ; whiningly, he importunes all 
those who pass by him to buy a wicker-basket of spoilt small fish which he 
has brought with him. It is a dusty and a chill day on a broad Chinese 
river. In the boat with a bamboo sail, swaying in the muddy water of the 
river, a puppy is sitting,—a little rusty dog, having about it something of 
the fox and something of the wolf, with thick, coarse fur at its neck ; 
sternly and intelligently his black eyes look up and down the high iron side 
of the steamer, and his ears are cocked. 

“ Better sell your dog ! ” gaily and loudly, as though to a deaf man, the 
young captain of the ship, who was standing idling on his bridge, yelled 
to the Chinaman. 
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The Chinaman,—Chang’s first master,—cast his eyes upward ; con- 
fused, both by the yell and by joy, he began bowing and lisping:” Ve'y 
good dog, ve’y good.”* And the puppy was purchased,—for only a single 
silver rouble,—was called Chang, and sailed off on that very day with his 
new master to Russia; and, in the beginning, for three whole weeks, he 
suffered so with sea-sickness, and was in such a daze, that he saw nothing : 
neither the ocean nor Singapore, nor Colombo... . 

It had been the beginning of autumn in China; the weather was bad. 
And Chang felt qualmish when they had barely passed into the estuary. 
They were met by lashing rain and mist ; white-caps glimmered over the 
plain of waters; the gray-green swell swayed, rushed, plashed, many- 
pointed and senseless ; meanwhile, the flat shores were spreading, losing 
themselves in the fog—and there was more and more water all around. 
Chang, in his fur coat, silvery from the rain, and the captain, in a water- 
proof great-coat with the hood raised, were on the bridge, whose height 
could be felt now more than before. The captain issued commands, while 
Chang shivered and tossed his head in the wind. The water was widening, 
embracing all the inclement horizon, blending with the misty sky. The 
wind tore the spray from the great noisy swell, swooping down from any 
and every direction ; it whistled through the sail-yards and boomingly 
slapped the canvas awnings below ; the sailors, in the meanwhile, in iron- 
shod boots and wet capes, were untying, catching and furling them. The 
wind was seeking the best spot from which to strike its strongest blow, and 
just as soon as the steamer, slowly bowing before it, had taken a sharper — 
turn to the right, the wind raised it up on such a huge, boiling roller, that 
it could not hold back ; it plunged down from the ridge of the roller, 
burying itself in the foam,—and in the pilot’s round-house a coffee: cup, 
forgotten upon a little table by the waiter, shattered against the floor with 
a ring. . . . And then the fun began ! 

There were all sorts of days after that : now the sun would blaze down 
scorchingly out of the radiant azure; now clouds would pile up in — 
mountains and burst with peals of terrifying thunder ; or raging torrents 
of rain descended in floods upon the steamer and the sea; or else there 
was rocking,—yes, rocking, even when the ship was at anchor. Utterly 
worn out, Chang during all the three weeks did not once forsake his corner 
in the hot, half-dark corridor of the second-class cabins on the poop, 
where he lay near the high threshold of the door leading onto the deck. 
Only once a day was this door opened, when the captain’s orderly brought 
food to Chang. And of the entire voyage to the Red Sea Chang’s memory 
has retained only the creaking of the ship’s partitions, his nausea, and the 
sinking of his heart, now flying downward into some abyss together with 
the quivering stern, now rising up to heaven with it ; also did he remember 
his prickly, deathly terror whenever, with the sound of a cannon firing, a 
whole mountain of water would splash against this stern, after it had been 
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"raised high and had again careened to one side, with its propeller roaring 
in the air ; the water would extinguish the daylight in the port holes, and 
; then would run down in opaque torrents over their thick glass. The sick 
} Chang heard the distant cries of commands, the thundering whistle of the 
boatswain, the tramp of sailors’ feet somewhere overhead ; he heard the 
} plash and the noise of the water ; he could distinguish through his half- 
f shut eyes the semi-dark corridor filled with jute bails of tea,—and Chang 
| went daft, became tipsy, from nausea, heat, and the strong odour of 
aca. ... 
| But here Chang’s dream breaks off. 
Chang starts and opens his eyes: that was no wave hitting against the 
) stern with a sound of a cannon firing,—it was the jarring of a door some- 
| where below, flung back with force by somebody or other. And after this 
the captain coughingly clears his throat and slowly arises from his sagging 
couch. He puts on and laces his battered shoes, dons his black coat with the 
brass buttons, taking it out from under the pillow ; Chang, in the mean- 
while, in his rusty, worn fur coat, yawns discontentedly, with a whine, 
having risen from the floor. Upon the chest of drawers is a bottle of 
_ vodka, some of which has already been drunk. The captain drinks straight 
| out of the bottle, and, slightly out of breath, wiping his moustache, he 
' goes toward the fireplace and pours out some vodka into a little bowl 
| standing near Chang for him as well. Chang starts lapping it greedily. 
_ As for the captain, he begins smoking and lies down again, to await the 
_ hour when it will be full day. The distant rumble of the tramway can 
already be heard; already, far below in the street, flows the ceaseless 
_ clamping of horses’ hoofs ; but it is still too early to go out. And the 
captain lies and smokes. Having done with his lapping, Chang, too, lies 
down. He jumps up onto the bed, curls up in a ball at the feet of the 
captain, and slowly floats away into that blissful state which vodka always 
bestows. His half-shut eyes grow misty, he looks faintly at his master, 
and, feeling a constantly increasing tenderness toward him, thinks what in 
human speech may be expressed as follows: ‘‘ Oh, you foolish, foolish 
fellow ! There is but one truth in this world, and if you but knew what a 
wonderful truth it is!”’ And again, in something between thought and 
dream, Chang reverts to that distant morning, when the steamer, after 
carrying the captain and Chang from China over the tormented restless 
ocean, had entered the Red Sea... . 

He dreams : 

As they passed Perim, the steamer swayed less and less, as though it 
were lulling him asleep, and Chang fell into a sweet and sound sleep. And 
suddenly he started, awake. And, when he had become ‘awake, he was 
astonished beyond all measure : it was quiet everywhere ; the stern was 
rhythmically vibrating, without any downward plunges ; the noise of the 
water, rushing somewhere beyond the walls, was even ; the warm odour 
from the kitchen, creeping out on deck from underneath a door, was 
enchanting. . . . Chang got up on his hind legs and looked into the 
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deserted general cabin,—there, in the obscurity, was a softly radiant, 
aureately-lilac something ; a something barely perceptible to the eye, but 
extraordinarily joyous ; there the rear port holes were open to the sunlit 
blue void, open to the spaciousness, to the air, while over the low ceiling 
streamed sinuous rills of light reflected from mirrors,—they flowed on, 
without flowing away. .. And the same thing happened to Chang that 
had also happened more than once in those days to his master, the captain : 
he suddenly comprehended that there existed in this universe not one 
truth, but two truths: one, that to be living in this world and to sail the 
seas was a dreadful thing, and the other. . . . But Chang did not have time 
to think of the other—through the door, unexpectedly flung open, he saw 
the trap-ladder leading to the spar-deck, the black, glistening mass of the 
steamer’s funnel, the clear sky of a summer morning, and, coming rapidly 
from under the ladder, out of the engine room, the captain. He had shaved 
and washed ; there was the fragrance of fresh Eau-de-cologne about him ; 
his fair moustache turned upward, after the German fashion ; the glance of 
his light, keen eyes was sparkling, and everything upon him was tight- 
fitting and snowy white. And upon beholding all this Chang darted for- 
ward so joyously that the captain caught him in the air, kissed him re- 
soundingly on the head, and, turning him about, carrying him in his arms, 
with a hop, skip and a jump came out on the spar-deck, then the upper deck, 
and from there still higher, to that very bridge where it had been so 
terrible in the estuary of the great Chinese river. 

On the bridge the captain entered the pilot’s round-house, while Chang, 
who had been dropped to the floor, sat for a space, his fox-like brush un- 
furled to its full length over the smooth boards. It was very hot and 
radiant behind Chang, from the low-lying sun. It must also have been hot 
in Arabia, that was passing by so near on the right, with its shore of gold, 
with its black-brown mountains, its peaks, that resembled the mountains 
of some dead planet, also all deeply strewn with gold dust ; Arabia, its 
entire sandy and mountainous waste visible with such extraordinary 
distinctness that it seemed as if one could jump over there. And above, on 
the bridge, the morning could still be felt, there was still the pull of a 
light, fresh coolness ; the captain’s mate,—the very same who later on 
used so often to make Chang furious by blowing into his nose,—a man in 
white clothes, with a white helmet and wearing fearful black spectacles, 
was sauntering briskly back and forth over the bridge, constantly looking 
up at the sharp tip of the front mast that reached up to the sky, and over 
which was curling the flimsiest wisp of a cloud. . . . Then the captain 
called out from the round-house: “‘ Here, Chang! Come on and have 
coffee |’ and Chang immediately jumped up, circled the round-house, and 
deftly dashed over its brass threshold. And beyond the threshold it proved 
to be even better than on the bridge: there was a broad leather divan, 
fixed to the wall; over it hung certain things like wall-clocks, their glass 
and hands glistening ; and on the floor was a slop-bow] with a mixture of 
sweet milk and bread. Chang began lapping it greedily, while the captain 
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busied himself with his work. Upon the counter, placed under the window 
opposite the divan, he unrolled a large maritime chart, and, placing a ruler 
over it, firmly drew a long line upon it with scarlet ink. Chang, having 


| finished his lapping, with milk on his muzzle, jumped up on the counter 


and sat down near the very window, out of which he could see the blue 


{| turned-over collar of a sailor in a roomy blouse, who, with his back to 
the window, was standing at the many-horned wheel. And at this point 


the captain, who, as it turned out afterward, was very fond of having a 


) chat when he was all alone with Chang, said to him : 


“You see, brother, this is the Red Sea itself. You and I have to pass 
through it as cleverly as we can,—just see how gaily coloured it is! I 


“have to land you in Odessa in good order, because they already know there 


of your existence. I have already blabbed about you to a most capricious 
little girl ; 1 have bragged to her about your lordship, over a sort of long 
cable, d’you understand, that has been laid down by clever people over the 
bottom of all the seas and oceans. . . . For after all, Chang, I am an 
awfully lucky fellow, so lucky that you can’t even imagine it, and for that 
reason I am terribly averse to getting stuck on one of these reefs, to have 


? 


And, saying this, the captain suddenly gave Chang a stern look and 


slapped his muzzle : 


“Paws off!” he cried commandingly. ‘ Don’t you dare climb on 


| government property !” 


And Chang, with a toss of his head, growled and puckered up his face. 


_ This was the first slap he had ever received, and he was offended ; it 


again seemed to him that to be living in this world and to be sailing the seas 


was an atrocious thing. He turned away, his translucently yellow eyes 


dimming and contracting, and with a low growl he bared his wolfish fangs. 


' But the captain did not consider Chang’s offended feelings of any import- 
-ance. He lit a cigarette and returned to the divan ; having taken a gold 


watch out of a side pocket of his piqué jacket, he pried back its lids with a 
strong nail, and looked upon a glistening, unusually animated, bustling 
something which ran and resoundingly whispered within the watch, again 
began speaking in a comradely tone. He again told Chang that he was 
bringing him to Odessa, to Elissavetinskaya Street ; that in Elissavetins- 
kaya Street he, the captain, had apartments, first of all ; secondly, a wife 
who was a beauty ; and thirdly, a wonderful little daughter ; and that he, 


the captain, was a very lucky fellow after all. 


“* A lucky fellow, after all, Chang ! ” said the captain, and then added : 

“This daughter of mine, Chang, is a lively little girl, full of curiosity 
and persistence,—it is going to be bad for you at times, especially for your 
tail! But if you only knew, Chang, what a beautiful creature she is! 
I love her so much, brother, that at times I am even afraid of my love : 
she is all the world to me,—well, almost all, let us say ; but is that as it 
should be ? And, in general, should any one be loved so greatly?” he 
asked. ‘‘ For, were all these Buddhas of yours more foolish than you and 
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I? And yet, just you listen to what they say about this love of the universe 
and all things corporeal, beginning with sunlight, with a wave, with the air, 
and winding up with woman, with an infant, with the scent of white acacia ! 
Or else,—do you know what sort of a thing this Tao is, that has been 
thought up by nobody else but you Chinamen ? I know it but poorly my- 
self, brother, but then, everybody knows it poorly ; but, as far as it is 
possible to understand it, just what is it, after all ? The Abyss, our First 
Mother : She gives birth to all things that exist in this universe, and She 
devours them as well, and, devouring them, gives birth to them anew ; 
or, to put it in other words, It is the Path of all that exists, which nothing 
that exists may resist. But we resist It every minute ; every minute we 
want to turn to our desire not only the soul of a beloved woman, let us say, 
but even the entire universe as well ! It is an eerie thing to be living in this 
world, Chang,” said the captain ; “‘ it’s a most pleasant thing, but still an 
eerie one, and especially for such as I! For I am too avid of happiness, and 
all too often do I lose the way : dark and evil is this Path,—or is it entirely, 
entirely otherwise ? ” 

And, after a silence, he added further : 

“ For after all, what is the main thing ? When you love somebody, there 
is no power on earth that can make you believe that the one you love can 
possibly not love you. And that is just where the devil comes in, Chang. 
But how magnificent life is ; my God, how magnificent ! ” 

Made red hot by the now high risen sun, and quivering slightly as it 
ran, the steamer was tirelessly cleaving the Red Sea, now stilled in the 
abyss of the sultry empyrean spaciousness. The radiant void of the 
topical sky was peeping in through the door of the round-house. Noon- 
day was approaching ; the brass threshold simply blazed in the sun. The 
glassy swell rolled more and more slowly over the side, flaring up with a 
blinding glitter, and lighting up the round-house. Chang was sitting on 
the divan, listening to the captain. The captain, who had been patting 
Chang on the head, shoved him to the floor : “‘ No, it’s too hot, brother ! ” 
said he ; but this time Chang was not offended ,—it was too fine a thing to 
be living in this world on this joyous noonday. And then, . . . 

But heiz again Chang’s dream is interrupted. 

“Come on, Chang!” says the captain, dropping his feet down from 
the bed. And again in astonishment Chang sees that he is not on a steamer 
on the Red Sea, but in a garret in Odessa, and that it really is noonday 
outside,—not a joyous noonday, however, but a dark, dreary, inimical 
one, and he growls softly at the captain who has disturbed him. But the 
captain, paying no attention to him, puts on his old uniform cap and his 
old uniform great coat, and, shoving his hands deep in his pockets and all 
hunched up, goes toward the door. Willy-nilly, Chang, too, has to jump 
down from the bed. It is a hard thing for the captain to descend the stairs 
and he has no heart for it, as though he were doing it under the compulsion 
of harsh necessity. Chang rolls along rather rapidly, —he is still enlivened 
by that yet unallayed irritation with which the blissful state induced by 
vodka always-ends. ... 
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_ Yes,—it is two years now since Chang and the captain have been 

| occupied, day in and day out, in visiting one restaurant after another. 
| There they drink, have snacks, contemplate the other drunkards who drink 
and have snacks alongside of them, amid the noise, tobacco smoke, and 
all sort of bad odours. Chang lies on the floor, at the captain’s feet. As 
for the captain, he sits and smokes, his elbows firmly planted on the table,— 
a habit he has acquired at sea ; he is awaiting that hour when it will be 
necessary, in accordance with some law which he had himself mentally 
formulated, to migrate to some other restaurant or coffee-house : Chang 
7 and the captain breakfast in one place, drink coffee in another, dine in a 
third, and sup ina fourth. Usually the captain is silent. But there are times 
when the captain meets some one of his erstwhile friends, and then he 
‘talks all day long without cease of the insignificance of life, and every minute 
regales with wine now himself, now his vis a vis, now Chang,—the last 
always has some bit of china on the floor before him. They would pass the 
present day also in precisely the same way : they had agreed to breakfast 
this day with a certain old friend of the captain’s, an artist in a high silk 
hat. And that meant that at first they would sit in a certain malodorous 
beer-shop, among red-faced Germans,—stolid, business-like people, who 
worked from morn till night with, of course, the sole aim of drinking, 
_ eating, working all over again, and propagating others of their kind. 
_ Then they would go to a coffee-house filled to overflowing with Greeks 
and Jews, whose entire existence, likewise senseless but exceedingly per- 
' turbed, was swallowed up in ceaseless expectation of stock-exchange 
' news; and from the coffee-house they would set out for a restaurant 
_ whither flocked all sorts of human rag-tag, and there they would sit far 
| into the night. ... 

A winter day is short, but with a bottle of wine, sitting in conversation 
with a friend, it is still shorter. And now Chang, the captain, and the artist 
had already been both in the beer-shop and in the coffee-house, and it is 
the sixth hour that they have been sitting and drinking in the restaurant. 
And again the captain, having put his elbows on the table, is ardently 
assuring the artist that there is but one truth in this world,—a truth evil 
and base. ‘‘ You just look about you,” he is saying, “‘ you just recall all 
those that you and I see every day in the beer-shop, in the coffee-house, 
and out on the street ! My friend, I have seen the entire earthly globe— 
life is like that all over ! Everything that these people pretend as constitut- 
ing their life is all bosh and a lie: they have neither God, nor conscience, 
nor a sensible purpose in existing, nor love, nor friendship, nor honesty,— 
there is even no common pity. Life is a dreary, winter day in a filthy 
tavern, no more... .” on 

And Chang, lying under the table, hears all this in the fog of a tipsiness, 
in which there is no longer any exhilaration. Does he agree with the 
captain, or does he not? It is impossible to answer this definitely,—but 
since it is impossible, it means that things are in a bad way. Chang does 
not know, does not understand, whether the captain is right ; but then, 
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it is only when we experience sorrow that we all say: “I do not know, I 
do not understand,”—whereas when joy is its portion every living being is 
convinced that it knows all things, understands all things. . . . But 
suddenly a ray of sunlight seems to cut through this fog of tipsiness : 
there is a sudden tapping of a baton against a music stand on the band- 
stand of the restaurant—and a violin begins to sing, followed by a second, 
a third. .. . They sing more and more passionately, more and more 
sonorously,—and a minute later Chang’s soul overflows with an entirely 
different yearning, with an entirely different sadness. His soul quivers 
from an incomprehensible rapture, from some sweet torment, from a long- 
ing for something indefinite,—and Chang no longer distinguishes whether 
he is in a dream or awake. He yields with all his being to the music, sub- 
missively follows it into some other world—and once more he sees himself 
on the threshold of that beautiful world ; silly, with a faith in the universe, 
a puppy on board a steamer in the Red Sea. . . . | 

“Yes, but how was it ? ” he half-thinks, half-dreams. “ Yes, 1 remem- 
ber : it was a good thing to be alive on that hot noonday on the Red Sea ! ” 
Chang and the captain were sitting in the round-house ; later on they stood 
on the ship’s bridge. . . . Oh, how much light there was ; what a deep 
blue the sea was, and how azure the sky ! How amazingly vivid against the 
background of the sky were all these white, red, and yellow sailors’ blouses 
hung out to dry at the prow! Then, afterwards, Chang and the captain and 
the other men of the ship (whose faces were brick-red, with oily eyes, 
whereas their foreheads were white and perspiring), breakfasted in the hot 
general cabin of first-class, under an electric ventilator buzzing and blowing 
out of a corner. After breakfast Chang took a little nap ; after tea he had 
dinner, and after dinner he was again sitting aloft, before the pilot’s 
round-house, where a steward had placed a canvas chair for the captain, 
and gazing far out at the sea; at the sunset, tenderly green among the 
many-coloured and many-formed little clouds ; at the sun, wine-red and 
shorn of its beams, that, as soon as it had touched the turbid horizon, 
lengthened out and took on the semblance of a dark-flamed mitre. . . . 
Rapidly did the steamer run in pursuit of it ; over the side the smooth, 
watery humps simply flashed by, giving off a sheen of blueish-lilac. 
shagreen. But the sun hastened on and on,—the sea seemed to be absorb- 
ing it,—and kept on decreasing and decreasing and became an elongated, 
glowing ember. It began to quiver and went out ; and, as soon as it had 
gone out, the shadow of some sadness immediately fell upon all the world, 
and the wind, constantly blowing harder as the night came on, became still 
more turbulent. ‘The captain, gazing at the dark flame of the sunset, was 
sitting with his head bared, his hair a-flutter in the wind, and his face was 
pensive, proud, and sad. And one felt that he was happy none the less, and 
that not only this entire steamer, running on at his will, but all the universe 
as well was in his power ; because at that moment all the universe was in 


his soul,—and also because even then there was the odour of wine on 
his breath. . . . 
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And when the night fell, it was awesome and magnificent. It was black, 


| disquieting, with an unruly wind, and with such a vivid glow from the 
| waves swirling up around the steamer that Chang, who was trotting behind 


the captain as the latter rapidly and ceaselessly paced the deck, would jump 
away with a yelp from the side of the ship. And the captain again picked 


_ Chang up in his arms, and putting his cheek against Chang’s beating 


I 


heart,—for it beat in precisely the same way as the captain’s—walked 


| with him to the very end of the deck, on to the poop, and stood there 
| for a long time in the darkness, bewitching Chang with a wondrous and 
_ horrible spectacle : from under the towering, enormous stern, from under 


the dully raging propeller, myriads of white-flamed needles were pouring 
forth with a crisp swishing ; they extricated themselves and were instantly 


| whirled away into the snowy, sparkling path that the steamer was laying 


down. Now, again, there would be enormous blue stars ; now some sort 
of tightly-coiled blue globes that would explode vividly, and, fading out, 
smoulder mysteriously with pale-green phosphorescence within the boiling 
watery hummocks. The wind, coming from all directions, beat strongly 
and softly upon Chang’s muzzle, ruffling and chilling the thick fur upon 
his chest ; and, nestling closely to the captain, as though they were both 


_ of the same kin, Chang scented an odour that seemed to be that of cold 


sulphur, breathed in the air coming from the furrowed inmost depths of the 
sea. And the stern kept on quivering ; it was lowered and lifted by some 


great and unutterably free force, and Chang swayed and swayed, excitedly 


- contemplating this blindand dark, yet an hundredfoldliving, dully turbulent 
~ Bottomless Gulf. And at times some especially mischievous and ponderous 
wave, noisily flying past the stern, would illumine the hands and the silvery 


clothes of the captain with an eldritch glow. .. . 

On this night the captain for the first time brought Chang into his large 
and cozy cabin, softly illuminated by a lamp under a red silk shade. Upon 
the writing table, that was squeezed in tightly near the captain’s bed, in 
the light and shade thrown by the lamp, stood two narrow frames, holding 
two photographic portraits: one of a pretty little petulant girl in curly 
locks, seated at her capricious ease in a deep arm-chair ; and the other 
that of a young woman, taken almost at full length, with a white lace 
parasol over her shoulder, in a large lace hat, and wearing a smart spring 
dress,—she was stately, slender, beautiful and pensive, like some Georgian 
tsarevna. And the captain said, as he undressed to the noise of the black 
waves beyond the open window : a 

‘This woman won’t like you and me, Chang ! There are some feminine 
souls, brother, which languish eternally in a certain pensive yearning for 
love, and who just for that very same reason never love anybody. There are 
such,—and how shall they be judged for all their heartlessness, falsehood, 
their dreams of going on the stage, of owning an automobile, of yachting 
picnics, of some sportsman or other, who pretends to be an Englishman, 
and tortures his hair, all greasy with pomatum, into a straight parting ? 
Who shall divine them ? Everyone according to his or her lights, Chang ; 
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and are they not fulfilling the innermost secret behest of Tao Itself, even as 
they are being fulfilled by some sea-creature that is now freely going upon 
its way in these black, fiery-armoured waves ? ” 

“Qo-o0 !” said the captain, sitting down on a chair and unlacing his 
white shoe. “ What didn’t I go through, Chang, when I felt for the first — 
time that she was not entirely mine,—on that night when for the first time 
she had gone alone to the Yacht Club ball and had returned toward morn- 
ing, like a wilted rose, pale from fatigue and her still unabated excitement, 
with her eyes all dark, widened, and distant from me! If you only knew 
how inimitably she wanted to hoodwink me, with what artless wonder she 
asked : ‘ But aren’t you asleep yet, poor dear?’ Right then I could not 
have uttered even a word, and she understood me at once and became silent; 
she merely threw a quick glance at me,—and began undressing in silence. 
I wanted to kill her, but she dryly and calmly said: ‘ Help me unfasten 
my dress at the back,’—and I submissively approached her and began with 
trembling hands to unfasten all these hooks and snaps,—and just as soon 
as I saw her body through the open dress, saw her back between the 
shoulder blades, and her chemise, dropping off the shoulders and tucked 
into the corset ; just as soon as I felt the scent of her black hair and caught 
a glimpse of her breasts, raised up by the corset, reflected in the bright 
pier glasss.. 09.7) 

And, without finishing, the captain waved his hand ina hopeless gesture. 

He undressed, lay down, and extinguished the light, and Chang, turn- 
ing and settling in the morocco chair near the writing table, saw how the 
black cerement of the sea was furrowed by rows of white flame, flaring up 
and fading out ; saw how some lights flashed up ominously upon the black 
horizon ; saw how an awesome living wave would run up from thence and 
with a menacing noise would grow higher than the side of the ship, and 
look into the cabin,—like some serpent of fairy tale shining through and 
through with eyes of the natural colours of precious stones, shining 
through and through with translucent emeralds and sapphires. And he 
saw how the steamer thrust it aside and evenly kept on in its course, amid 
the ponderous and vacillant masses of this primordial element, now foreign - 
and inimical to us, that is called Ocean. .. . 

In the night the captain emitted some sudden cry; and, frightened 
himself by this cry, which rang with some basely-plaintive passion, he 
instantly awoke. Having lain for a minute in silence, he sighed and said 
mockingly : 

“ Yes, there’s a story for you ! ‘ As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, 
e is ; fair woman! . . .’ Thrice right art thou, Solomon, Sage of 

ages ! 

He found in the darkness his cigarette case and lit a cigarette, but, having 
taken two deep puffs at it, he let his hand drop,—and fell asleep so, with 
the little red glow of the cigarette in his hand. And again it grew quiet— 
only the waves glittered, swayed, and noisily rushed past the ship’s side 
‘The Southern Cross from behind the black clouds. . . . 
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But here Chang is deafened by an unexpected thunder peal. He jumps 
up in terror. What has happened ? Has the steamer again struck against 
underwater rocks through the fault of the intoxicated captain, as was the 
case three years ago ? Has the captain again fired a pistol at his beautiful 
and pensive wife ? No ; this is not night all about them now ; neither are 
they at sea, nor in Elissavetinskaya Street on a wintry noonday,—but in a 
brightly-lit restaurant, filled with noise and smoke. It is the intoxicated 
captain, who had struck his fist against the table, and is now shouting to 
the artist : 

“ Bosh, bosh ! As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snouth,—that’s what your 
Woman is ! ‘ I have decked my bed with coverings of tapestry, with carved 


works, with fine linen of Egypt. . . . Come, let us take our fill of love . . . 
for the good man is not at home. . . .? Bah ! Woman! ‘ For her house 
inclineth unto death, and her paths unto the dead... .’ But that is 


enough, that is enough my friend. It is time to go,—they are closing up 
this place ; come on!” 

And a minute later the captain, Chang, and the artist are already in the 
street, where the wind and the snow make the street-lamps flicker. The 
captain embraces and kisses the artist, and they go in different directions. 
Chang, sullen and half asleep, is running sidewise over the sidewalk after 


the captain, who walks rapidly and unsteadily. . . . Again a day has 
passed,—dream or reality ?—and again darkness, cold, and fatigue reign 
over the universe. . . . No, the captain is right, most assuredly right : 


life is simply poisonous and malodorous alcohol, nothing more. . . . 
Thus, monotonously, do the days and nights of Chang pass. But 
suddenly one morning the universe, like a steamer, runs at full speed 
against an underwater reef, hidden from heedless eyes. Awaking on a 
certain wintry morning, Chang is struck by the great silence reigning in 
the room. He quickly jumps up from his place, rushes toward the captain’s 
bed,—and sees that the captain is lying with his head convulsively thrown 
back, with his face grown pallid and chill, with his eyelashes half-open 
and unmoving. And, upon seeing these eyelashes, Chang emits a howl as 
despairing as if he had been thrown off his feet and cut in two by a speeding 
automobile. . . . Then, when the door of the room has been taken off its 
hinges, when people enter, depart, and arrive again, speaking loudly,— 
the most diversified people : porters, policemen, the artist in the high silk 
hat, and all sorts of other gentlemen who used to sit in restaurants with 
the captain,—then Chang seems to turn to stone. . . . Oh, how fearfully 
the captain had said at one time: “‘ On that day the keepers of the house 
shall tremble . . . and those that look out of the windows be darkened 
. also they shall be afraid of that which is high, and fears shall be in the 
way . . . because man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about 
the streets. . . . For the pitcher is broken at the fountain, and the wheel 
broken at the cistern. . . .”’ But Chang does not feel even terror now. 
He lies on the floor, his muzzle toward the corner ;_ he has shut his eyes 
tight that he might not behold the universe, might forget it. And the 

I 
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universe murmurs over him dully and distantly, like the sea over one who 
descends deeper and deeper into its abyss. 

But when he does come to himself again, it is near the doors of a chapel, 
in the porch. He sits near them with drooping head ; dull, half-dead,— 
only he is all shaking in a chill. And suddenly the chapel door is flung open, 
—and a wondrous scene, all mellifluously chanting, strikes the eyes and the 
heart of Chang. Before Chang is a semi-dark Gothic chamber, with the 
red stars of flames, a whole forest of tropical plants, a coffin of oak raised 
high upon a black scaffolding. There is a black throng of people ; there 
are two women wondrous in their marble-like beauty and their deep 
mourning, who seem just like two sisters of different ages ; and, over all 
this, reverberations, thunder peals, a choir—of men sonorously clamorous 
of some sorrowful joy of the angels. Solemnity, confusion, pomp,— 
and chantings not of this earth, drowning all else in their strains. And 
Chang’s every hair stands up on end from anguish and rapture before this 
sonorous vision. And the artist, who, with reddened eyes, stepped out of 
the chapel at that moment, stops in amazement : 

“* Chang ! ” he says in alarm, stooping down to him, ‘‘ Chang, what is 
the matter with you ? ” 

And, laying a hand that has begun to tremble upon Chang’s head, he 
stoops still lower,—and their eyes, filled with tears, meet with such love 
for each other, that Chang’s entire being cries out inaudibly to all the 
universe : ‘‘ Ah, no, no,—there is upon earth some third truth, that has 
not been made known to me!” 

That day, having returned from the cemetery, Chang moves into the 
house of his third master,—again up aloft, to a garret ; but a garret warm, 
redolent of cigars, with rugs upon the floor, with antique furniture placed 
about it, and hung with brocaded stuffs. . . . It is growing dark; the 
fireplace is filled with glowing sombrely-scarlet lumps of heat ; Chang’s 
new master is seated in a chair. He had not even taken off his overcoat and 
his high silk hat upon returning home ; he had sat down with his cigar in 
a deep chair, and is now smoking and gazing into the dusk of his atelier. 
As for the fatigued, tortured-out Chang,—he is lying on a rug near the 
fireplace, his eyes shut, his muzzle resting on his front paws. And he 
dreams, he sees as in a vision : 

Some One is lying there, beyond the darkening city, beyond the enclosure 
of the cemetery, in that which is called a crypt, a grave. But this Some One 
is not the captain,—no. If Chang loves and feels the captain, if he sees him 
with the vision of memory,—that divine thing within him which he does 
not understand himself,—it means that the captain is still with him: 
in that universe, without beginning and without end, which is inaccessible 
to Death. In this universe there must be but one truth,—the third ; but 
what that truth is, is known only to that last Master to whom Chang 
must now soon return. 
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THE FINE. ARTS AND? EEE 
MONARCHY 


By OSBERT BURDETT 


I 


VERYTHING to do with the Fine Arts is delightful : freedom 

from interference is the breath of their life ; even their drudgery 

is lost in their end ; and the ‘ adder-deafness of the crowd’ to 

the siren-song of their enchantment is itself one of the minor 
amusements in the working life of the poets, and of the other beauty- 
makers. These, with few exceptions, are a merry crowd, because their 
satisfactions are super-natural, since the egoism to which artists, too, are 
liable must be steeped in simpler things if the work in which they find, 
and give, delight is not to suffer somewhere. 

Public indifference is a kind of screen for them, behind which they can 
ensue, undisturbed (for their work is begun in a mystery, though well 
finished only by a controlling intelligence) the creation of fresh master- 
pieces. Such a happy destiny is theirs (even to-day) that no less qualified 
an observer than Sir William Rothenstein was lately able to say that 
artists, alone of other folk, shared the virtues of the working classes*, even 
if they may be technically excluded from them in the restricted, trades- 
unionist sense. ‘To produce without consuming is their Divine-like destiny. 

What can we say of an artist’s life, except that it is, essentially, an unofficial 
activity ; yet an activity which is found to be of solid and substantial, as 
well as of crowning, value to the whole State ? The oddity of this situation 
sometimes proves embarrassing to both sides; but it should be least 
embarrassing under a Monarchy. If a Queen admires a Sir Edgar Boehm, 
she may be mistaken in her choice of one sculptor, but if she also fixes on a 
Tennyson for her Poet Laureate, the total gain is clear : in Art, the recogni- 
tion of one good counterbalances many errors. A monarch is a man, 
fallible—but human. The alternative to a King is a Committee, at the very 
mention of which an artist is tempted to despair. The reason is simple. 
A Committee, in its collective decisions, must express a common voice, 
and this common voice is, generally, the lowest common multiple of the 
humanity of each of its members. It tends to zero. So, when a Committee 
deals with beautiful things (each one of which is the peculiar grace of one 
separate being attempting to convey its own modulation upon the theme 
of the beauty of the world), the Impersonal is assaying the personal : 


*Cf. ‘ Artists are proverbially kind. They are the only [other] people . . . who possess the 
virtues of the working classes.” Ernest Dimnet. What We Live By, p. 102 (Cape): An 
excellent book. 
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the Less is determining the greater : the Subhuman the humane. There- 
fore, in art-matters, the right name for a committee, as for anything 
indeed less than humanity, is a monster. Between the artists and this 
monster there should stand the figure of The King, who in England has 
traditionally adopted the Sign of St. George because of his famous victory 
over the Dragon: a many-headed monster in most tales. Was not a 
Committee called a Cerberus in classical times ? 


Fusus humi totoque ingens extenditur antro. 


Every loyal subject, too, will have noticed that if St. George had 
failed to kill the Dragon, the Dragon would have killed him. The Arts 
unwittingly but truly, so long as the demon of the Didactic has not 
led them astray, are the guardian-angels of the national tradition. 
Once our eyes have been opened to this function of theirs, we see, like 
the servant of Elisha when the scales had fallen from his eye-balls at 
his master’s prayer, that the City threatened by the hostile hosts was 
“ full of horses and chariots of fire,” the Fine Arts : its real, but hitherto 
unrecognized, garrison. It was the prophet, not his servant, who had seen 
them first. 


II 


The relation of the Throne to the Fine Arts, as we have seen, is human 
and, therefore, like the personal love that it transcends, being human is 
precarious. Officialdom, unlike connoisseurship, can make mistakes. 
What is the situation with which a Monarch has to deal, even in times of 
peace and of security ? If the following was true of the green tree, how much 
more is it not true in the dry-rot that alarms us today ? 

In one of her love-letters to the poet, her future husband, Elizabeth 
Barrett observed : 


The curious thing in this world is not its stupidity, but the upperhandism of the 
stupidity. The geese are in the Capitol, and the Romans in the farmyard—and it 
seems quite natural that it should be so, both to geese and Romans. 


Natural to the artists, please observe, who like the farmyard to them- 
selves : they lack ambition ; but are the geese quite so happy in the Capitol, 
though, when they meet in session, their cackling is delightful to hear ? 

This letter was written early in 1846, when Peel was busy abolishing 
the Corn Duty, when the future King Edward VII was nearly four and 
a half years old, when Wordsworth was still Poet Laureate, when Queen 
Victoria was making her first journeys by train, and (please to remember) 
when Carlyle, like Ruskin, was beginning to thunder. In this letter, 
Miss Barrett also asked a pertinent question which, beyond the situation 
just described, takes us to its heart. The question that she put to Robert 
Browning was this : 

Does Mr. Carlyle tell you that he has forbidden all singing to this perverse and 
froward generation, which should work and not sing? And have you told Mr. 

Carlyle that song is work, and also the condition of work ? 
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If we are now lamenting that there is no work to do, that when leisure 
becomes compulsory unemployment it is a nation’s nightmare, is it not 
possible that the wholesome condition of “ song ”’ has gone from our work, 
that the Dragon, having usurped the lyre of the Poet, is dragooning men on; 
and that it is time for St. George of merry England to take heed of him ? 
With my duty, I submit to His Majesty through these pages—the best 
way in which a subject can approach his Sovereign, under a limited 
monarchy, without the intervention of a Minister—that the hour has come 
for King George to consider the service that the Fine Arts could, and would, 
were they approached with tact Royal, render to the Throne and, 
through the Throne, to its members, the whole nation. 

You see, Sire, even economists and bankers (the last of whom, as the 
spirited patronage of a Sir Edmund Davis reminds us, often become 
connoiseurs or collectors of the Fine Arts) agree that “ conditions must 
be restored to the normal ”’ before business, even, can proceed again. 
The Fine Arts are these “ conditions.”’ We have, then, to restore the 
“ conditions of work ” defined imperishably by the poetess ; and, when 
these have become disorganised, the personage who can best come to the 
rescue is The King. For it is precisely this “‘ condition of work ” that makes 
the Fine Arts, whose very breath is as the song of the lark ascending— 
Architecture, Music, Sculpture, Painting, Poetry, Drama, the orchestral 
harmonies of Prose, and even the grace of Lettering and good Printing— 
essential to the national well-being. So well has this been recognized in 
the Past, our surest guide to the future, for (its errors notwithstanding) 
the Past is the inherited wisdom of mankind, that throughout 
Christendom the Fine Arts have been jealously cherished by the Throne : 
less, observe once more, for their own sakes, for, even when reduced 
to the marrow of a forlorn hope, they are impervious to neglect and 
discountenance, than for its own glory—the condition of the nation, which 
should be as splendid as the Crown, its Head. 

The old truths need re-stating. We have ‘‘ to dig again the wells that 
the Philistines have filled.”” The worst of people who believe in “ progress,” 
of people (like the trivial Athenians whose city, Paul wrote, was “ wholly 
given to idolatry ” for ‘“‘ all the Athenians and strangers which were there 
spent their time in nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear some new 
thing ”’), is this: their faculty for forgetting is even greater than their 
appetite for novelty. What, then, does English History tell us about the 
relations of the Fine Arts and the Throne ? 


Il 


However we may interpret the almost legendary virtues of King Henry 
VI, he was a benefactor of Scholarship and Learning, for he founded 
King’s College, Cambridge, and Eton College under the shadow of Wind- 
sor Castle itself. The critics of these foundations have only quarrelled 
with some, alleged and later, variation of his objects and the endowments. 
They have never quarrelled with the foundations (as such) that His 


1* 
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Majesty raised. Henry VIII is everywhere debatable, except in his 
relation to the Arts. The young Harry seems to have embodied all the 
Renaissance virtues set forth by Baldassare Castiglione in his famous book 
Il Cortegiano, wherein the virtues of the “‘ magnanimous man” of Aris- 
totle were Christianised and re-assessed. Prince Hal was a composer and 
a lyrist ; and a.musicianly authority (whom I could quote for the asking) 
has only one complaint, in this regard, to make to his Successors : that, 
namely, to this day the musical library at Windsor contains compositions 
of King Henry that have not yet been published or printed in full. King 
James I, an author, was, also, interested in theology, the nearest of all the 
sciences to the Arts, for (unlike modern psychology) it has not lost track 
of the soul. True, he burned witches, instead of usurers ; but there a man 
from a Calvinised Scotland might easily err. His son, Charles I, remains 
the greatest of our Royal patrons of Art, though his glorious collection 
of pictures was dispersed by the Roundheads, those new millionaires 
whose grandfathers, and fathers, had looted the Church. The personal 
beauty of Charles was one of the inspirations of Vandyke, and King 
Charles’s patronage of the Arts explains the special place that he holds in 
the calendars of martyrs and Kings. This is not rhetoric : the love of an 
object is the perception of its beauty, and a King who loved beauty so 
well as Charles I could not help remaining lovable to his posterity. In 
the long run, character tells. Now these Kings, whose place in the history 
of English Art is untouched by ephemeral political disputation, were 
agreed on a great principle of State. It can be expressed very simply : 
Art and not industry is the glory of a nation ; since, though industry is 
the foundation of our national house, in all houses the foundations exist 
for the house and not the house for the foundations. Only on this axiom 
are ‘conditions of work” kept sane. This end or aim of the national 
activities is the primary concern of The King. 

In the eighteenth century, the three Georges, however open to criticism 
on slighter grounds, neglected neither to pension Dr. Johnson nor to 
support Handel against the brutish laughter of the world of fashion, 
while King George III also supported the Royal Academy in the struggles 
of its infancy by disbursements from his Privy Purse. Even George I 
can claim one fact ; that early Georgian silver remains the most prized of a 
century splendid from its silversmiths, led by Paul Lamerie, by birth a 
Frenchman but believed to have been a free resident, not an exiled refugee. 
The late Queen Anne (who had unfilially deserted her father in his danger, 
and was to lose every child that she managed to bring to the birth), if she 
took no interest in art, yet, homelily and piously, countenanced the use at 
tea of cream*, for which the earliest and most simple silver jugs were made, 
among others, by that delightful silversmith, Anthony Nelme. Queen 
Anne, too, entrusted Wren with the building of her Orangery at Kensington 
~ *© Queen Anne, like the sensible woman she was, loved her tea, and possessed a great 


variety of teapots. The most acceptable present, it was known, that could be made to her 
was a silver teapot.” Chats on Old Silver. By E. L. Lowes. Fisher Unwin. 1919. 
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Palace. The first Copyright Act was passed in her reign. During her 
reign Handel arrived, and, encouraged by her Command to produce two 
Italian operas, decided to remain. Though he had incurred the displeasure 
of George I, Handel recovered the Royal favour by the “ Water Music” 
that he composed after the King’s Accession. If, beyond this, the debt 
of the Fine Arts to King George I was not majestic, Architecture and 
Silverwork continued to provide habitations and plate worthy of civilized 
people. The Arts can do no more than to offer their masterpieces : with 
these abounding, people must be saved from philistinism by themselves. 

Under George II, the Worcester Porcelain Company was founded in 
1751; the British Museum was born, two years later, from Sir Hans 
Sloane’s Bequest ; the busts of Roubiliac, including his “‘ Shakespeare ” 
for the Museum, were welcomed ; Reynolds, in the same decade, was 
painting Court-portraits in London. George III, as we have seen, helped 
to found the Royal Academy under its first President, Sir Joshua ; the 
Etruria Potteries were started by Wedgwood in 1769; daily journalism 
started its strange career : soon to be consolidated, in a sense becoming to 
Throne and people, after the Morning Post was founded in 1774. In the 
same year, by innate privilege of Comedy, the Royal Jester’s art of English 
Caricature began with Gillray and Rowlandson. In 1816, the Elgin 
Marbles were bought by Parliament for the nation. In the short reign of 
George IV, the National Gallery was opened. This was the statesmanship 
of the Georgian Kings; so the Fine Arts did nobly in keeping the 
“ conditions of work’ wholesome. The Arts, however, were not allowed 
to infuse the new industrial field. In the following reign we see the first 
consequences of that fatal restriction. 

Queen Victoria, with Wordsworth and with Tennyson for her Poets 
Laureate, needs no further mention here, but to the peerage that she 
conferred upon her second poet we shall have to return later. King 
Edward VII, too, had a short reign, but in it he did much to dignify his 
Capital, and, if the town-planning in which he delighted is scarcely 
itself one of the Fine Arts, it is the condition without which Architecture, 
the dovecot round which so many other arts cluster, in the Kingly sense 
becomes impossible. 


IV 


As the long, scarcely to be interrupted, Victorian peace reminds us, 
in times of security the Fine Arts are normally taken for granted by the 
Throne, unless its occupant happens to be a King Charles I, a King 
Ludwig II, or a Gustavus III of Sweden. In such times, the quiet acquies- 
cence of a King is not much to be regretted, for the Fine Arts can suffer, 
as they did under Louis XIV, from teo much, as (some have held) under 
Queen Victoria from too little, or from too little discriminating, attention 
from a Monarch. In Art, as in most high matters, the condition of health is 
an unstable equilibrium, which is preserved, at one moment by a touch 
of skill, at another by a skilful quiescence. The tact Royal is shown by 
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recognizing each need as it occurs. Of all things, tact is not only a personal, 
but a Royal virtue. It is so rare in a Committee that its appearance there 
is greeted like a miracle. Tact is the perfection of good manners, an art 
which, according to a rather peremptory poet, is probably “ the only one 
which is cultivated in the next world as well as in this.” Consequently, 
in Art, even a constitutional King must be superior to official advisers ; 
and yet he must, also, weigh their advice more patiently than in practical 
affairs. In any king who would receive the noble services of Art in return 
for his recognition of its import to his people, while some personal flair 
is desirable, this flair—only most conspicuous in connoisseurship—can 
take more than one form: it is a proof of vitality, of personality. King 
Edward possessed it, just beyond the fringe of fine art. It made him the 
rebuilder of the Mall, the inspirer of Kingsway and of Aldwych ; and, for 
the sake of the nation, it should make today one of the Royal Family 
as publicly identified with the Arts as one Prince already is with Industrial 
Welfare. Against the evils that this last would cure, the Arts, providing 
right ‘‘ conditions of work,” are indispensable. Dental clinics and sports- 
grounds are totally insufficient. 

Today, in the writer’s contention, there is some leeway to make good. 
To see how this came about, it is simplest to revert to silver. With the 
close of the eighteenth century the Industrial Revolution was upon us ; 
and it is typical that the year 1822 was almost the last in which good 
plate was still commonly made. In that same decade, Architecture was 
touching its depths of degradation ; fine lettering began to disappear 
from our tombstones and churchyards ; printing was becoming so low- 
and-ugsome that, in horror at beauty banished, an effort at recovery 
(miscalled a reaction) began to rebel. In 1851, some decades of “‘ leaping 
and bounding ”’ prosperity were signalised by the construction of a Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park ; but (as De Quincey had remarked, in June 1845, 
of another Phantom, whose head, also, was “‘ turreted like that of Cybele,” 
for she was the goddess of Industry; whose priests imitated madmen 
with their shrieks and noise ; who, likewise, moved ‘“‘ with incalculable’ 
motions, bounding, and with tiger’s leaps,” and in whose eyes was “‘ the 
fierce light of a blazing misery ’’) the kingdom of this prosperity was “‘ not 
large, or else no flesh should live:” since, “‘ within that Kingdom,” from 
which the Fine Arts were fiercely driven, ‘all power ’”’ was “ hers.” 
Her name, De Quincey tells us, was Mater Tenebrarum, the mother of 
darkness: the presiding spirit of poverty, smoke and slums. Luckily, the 
the little pre-Raphaelite magazine, prophetically called The Germ, at this 
moment raised the quiet voice of Imagination’s warning. In the mood of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, the Fine Arts could give no more to the 
nation, or to the Throne. 

A bad precedent had, however, been established which the Prince 
Consort, who might have attempted it, did not live long enough to reverse. 
This friable Palace of Glass had scarcely been moved from its original 
site when ominous cracks in the commercial edifice, which it symbolised, 
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began to appear. From then until 1914, and through the chequered years 
that have followed, Industrial Europe began to rock with the economic 
and bellicose convulsions that have not yet subsided. Through this period 
the Fine Arts, never without their isolated and recurrent splendours (do 
the world what ill it may), survived in despite of the triumphant Philistia 
about them. If material conditions really ruled the soul, Industrialism 
would make ali the arts impossible, and the trouble with it is, not in the 
least its machinery, its factories, and their organization, for these, being 
made freely by the human Will, can be altered by that Will at its pleasure, 
but the motive, the philosophy, by which both are still controlled. Like 
the materials of its vaunted successes, this philosophy is Materialism 
itself, which, when it has become, as now, the “ ruling motive ” of a 
society is that society’s “ religion ” : a religion under the black shadow of 
which the Fine Arts, as the bulk of Ancient Egyptian monuments reminds 
us, cannot dwell, except as slaves. Since the only spirit permanently 
impermeable by Materialism is the spirit of the Fine Arts themselves, 
to ignore their healthy leaven in the nation is to ignore the remedy for 
our present—less material than spiritual-—ills. 


V 


We cannot spare it now, nor can the Throne ; itself based upon the 
tremendous powers of Imagination, of Tradition, of Feeling which the 
Art of State-ceremony makes visible to the very blind, whatever may be 
the technical problems with which, at any given moment, the Fine 
Arts, its ancillaries, are consciously busy. Even in Bohemia, this is no 
less true of the coterie extremists, however absurd the silliest of them 
may be, than of those artists working quietly upon the modulation of 
traditional methods. The absence of beauty that the former may some- 
times express, the rebellions they may voice, manifest some of the corrup- 
tions, elsewhere less visible and less honest, that are infecting the nation. 
The arts that are the idolatry of these corruptions give to the statesman 
valuable clues. 

Since all good things are necessarily at one with themselves and with 
one another, the Tradition that is the personality of a great nation, the 
soul of England, that which is above and beyond the spirit of any age, 
though it must be expressed afresh in each of them, is, in our country, 
consubstantial with the Monarchy. The majesty of the Throne is that 
soul made visible to the dullest person. The glory of Art is the effulgence 
of that soul ; and, in times of peril, the Throne cannot allow the nation 
to neglect the buttress of a power more spiritual, even, than itself. A 
stricken nation is like a cathedral in which the piers need grouting, and the 
Throne is like the dome which the collected piers, ungrouted, may fail to 
support. 

We have, then, to inquire how the relations of the Fine Arts and the 
Throne can be improved ; what is being done, and what more might be 
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done, in the interests of the nation itself. An independent, self-sufficient, 
and disinterested ally is the ally best worth having in critical times. 

Clearly, the wise policy is to make the most of existing relations ; to 
consider how to strengthen them without encroachment on the Arts’ 
prerogative of freedom ; and to recognize the Fine Arts that have been 
overlooked, as the Throne has come to recognize the Welfare of the 
factory-workers, and the vast interest that these take in football, the most — 
embracing of popular sports. At present, so far as Royalty is conspicuous 
in the domain of Art, a few great traditions have survived, but rather 
recalling the past than infusing the present, or penetrating the future. 
The annual banquet of the Royal Academy is attended. Some Civil List 
Pensions are granted, to the narrow limit of {1,200 a year. These are the ~ 
most conspicuous examples : the latter through the executive—the Crown. 
They speak, a little sadly, for themselves. In addition, the Benevolent 
Funds of more than one artistic profession receive Royal Patronage at 
Command Performances, Festival Dinners, and the like. All this is good 
so far as it goes, but an unfair suspicion has arisen that Art is now 
regarded by the advisers of Their Majesties as the Cinderella of national 
activities, despite the Queen’s known love of collecting antique furniture, 
and of the pursuit of sculpture itself by more than one member of the 
Royal Family. The infectious example has been that of The Queen, who 
cannot, in her summer visits to the southern counties, drive into a small 
town without its inhabitants expecting that the Royal car will stop, 
often before its most historic building, still more often in a side street 
where an old shop is to be found. These things are read eagerly in the 
newspapers, as Her Majesty’s parallel visits to modern craftsmen can 
rarely be. In an “ age of salesmanship,” even The Queen has to do much 
good by stealth. 

Of late two other things have happened, one on His Majesty’s initiative, 
the other on the initiative of his people. ‘The National Anthem has been 
improved beyond belief by the adoption of the King’s wish that it should 
be sung to a slow rhythm ; and the people themselves have spontaneously 
adopted a sort of second national anthem, having chosen, for less august 
occasions, one of the most beautiful, and for long obscured, poems of 
the nineteenth century : Blake’s so-called Jerusalem. This is very remark- 
able. The spirit of the poem is the spirit of the English landscape, both 
rustic and (by adoption) urban ; and the significance is that the spirit of 
patriotism, which has found this poem by Blake to be its fittest vessel 
was the same “spirit of the countryside”? that Shakespeare himself 
celebrated in his famous lines about the island “‘ set in a silver sea.” 
Yet, too few people have noticed that the love of one’s country is, at its 
heart, neither the detestable passion of the jingo, nor an overweening 
nationalism, but, simply, a love of its landscape, its ‘‘ clouded. hills ” 
and its skies. Both Shakespeare and Blake were agreed about that. The 
spontaneous popular choice of Ferusalem, aided no doubt by the beautiful 
setting provided by Sir Hubert Parry, is noteworthy here : first to prove the 
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wholesome appetite for Art that, wisely encouraged, is at the service of the 
nation ; second, to prove the kind of spirit that would respond to the 
policy respectfully advocated to His Majesty here. 


VI 


_ Some may have hastily supposed a Ministry of Fine Arts to be the prac- 
tical purport of the foregoing. The arguments, for it and against it, are 
now familiar to the few wise enough to give thought to these things. 
One fact of importance about such a Ministry, however, is often overlooked. 
By its instincts and traditions, England is not democratic. The Island 
Empires of history, living by maritime commerce and heeding the inspira- 
tion that King James II bequeathed to his son : “‘ Preserve the Mastery 
of the Sea” : whether we look at ancient Athens, at Venice, at the great » 
days of the Dutch, of the Portuguese, or finally at England herself, have 
all been aristocracies. The difference, in their practice, from democracies 
is this. In a democracy the people desire, and possess, initiative. Under 
an aristocracy, even in its degenerate or plutocratic form, initiative comes, 
and is expected to come, from above : from the public spirit of the private 
citizen, led by the Throne. The State does little, and that little is resented, 

s suspect. That is why England has no National Theatre, no State Opera ; 
why public money is not found for them ; why we have none at all—except 
in so far as personal enterprise can give us these indispensable things. 
A Ministry of Fine Arts, therefore, would run counter to the English habit, 
though its absence has to be mitigated by such well-intentioned, helpful, 
but too feeble makeshifts, the Royal Fine Arts Commission and the like : 
England here compromising (herself !) with several too limited, and over- 
lapping, Committees. The individual, in England, is expected to do it all. 
Once this simple fact is held clearly, the way in which we muddle these 
matters is no longer bewildering. We are hipped now, because our aristo- 
cracy is wounded, and our Plutocracy is not humane. So, even Prime 
Ministers like Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. Stanley Baldwin, both 
of whom are known to be unusually anxious to enlist the Arts, have to 
work with their hands tied, because of this divided Private Spirit : money, 
and humanity, in opposite hands. Without the magnanimous private 
citizen of means to prepare the way for them, they can do far less than they 
would. Prime Ministers, however, only rule. They do not Reign. 

Here, then, lies His Majesty’s opportunity, once he, too, is advised 
that the nation will respond to his touch. The Royal difficulty, here, 
is the deep confusion of mind under which the King’s subjects approach 
this matter. They have not thought it out; and, from honest fear of 
going wrong, they multiply their confusion. Echoes of the controversy 
aroused by Tennyson’s acceptance of a peerage from Queen Victoria 
survive, and are revealing. Note only this: the question is discussed, 
nearly always, from the recipient’s, or from Poetry’s side. That side, 
however, is solely an artist’s, a subject’s preoccupation : no more than 
any other private matter the concern of the Crown. Queen Victoria 
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was not concerned with it, nor Gladstone, who recommended the grant. 
Queen Victoria conferred a peerage upon her Poet Laureate, not to benefit 
Poetry, which is above and beyond all temporal rewards and recognition, 
but in order to make the importance of poetry to England, and the 
superlative quality of this particular Laureate, unmistakable by the dullest 
business man. That, and that alone, is the justification for the decoration 
of any artist; and very useful—from the statesman’s point of view. 
He has to think nationally. Yet the artist does not need it. He is 
rightly suspicious of it. It may be distasteful, and an expensive nuisance 
to him. It will probably lay him open to disgraceful imputations from 
the vulgar, from that kind of suburbanism which is the statesman’s 
and the nation’s worst and most obstructive foe. But a great poet, or painter, 
cannot rise by his genius above his fellows without, in his own despite, 
accepting also the hodman’s burdens of such primacy. Rank has its 
obligations : this rule is true of all the real Quality, be its official status 
what it may. The consolation of an artist is that he can always decline the 
honour. It is the Throne which, in the wider interest of the whole nation, 
cannot afford not to offer it to him. 

Honours, then, have to be considered. The public must be directed 
aright. The proper candidates are of three kinds: private artists, those 
already holding some official posts, the organisers and popularisers of 
the collectively enjoyed Arts. Artists who occupy official positions, heads 
of institutions and the like, can scarcely evade the trappings of officialdom ; 
when married, their wives seldom wish them to do so. These men are 
often professors ; and of them those who are not practitioners of art, as 
well, do not seem to mind decorations much. 

For the independent private artist, a compromise with good precedents 
exists. The following suggestions are but typical, and thrown out for 
consideration simply: If some of the best men would be embarrassed 
by civilian Orders, artists have, and should have, titles of their own, 
recognizable at sight, on the precedents of the Poet Laureate, the Master 
of the King’s Music, the Historiographer-Royal. But why have so few ? 
Such honours, for artists particularly, Be in principle be honorary, 
as the Laureateship, created fully by Charles I, still is—except that the 
perquisite of Wine should be jealously preserved, and attached to the 
chief of them. It would be easy to add appropriately to the present list. 
The Arts have increased in number since King Charles’s day. For 
example : 

The art of Poetry is still recognized to be an art. The more popular, 
though more difficult, art of Prose is not so recognized by the multitude. 
Why not, then, a King’s Proseman : surely worth thinking of in an age 
when everybody reads so much that reading is almost a public scandal : 
to make Quality here, too, conspicuous to the addicts of Print ? Why 
not, behind the Laureate and on the model of the Physicians to the House- 
hold, the same number of Poets-in-ordinary and Poets-Extraordinary 
to the King ? Why not, again, a King’s Sculptor ; Actorships-in-ordinary 
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to which great actors, and great actresses, might aspire ? Why not a King’s 
Playwright, instead of conferring a baronetcy upon the best : one or more 
Masters of the Revels, for Ballet and the Scenic Arts, for which, for example, 
the late Charles Ricketts, that rare artist, did so much? There would, 
fortunately, be no novelty in all this. The archives of the Lord Chamberlain 
bristle with precedents, indeed with patents of existing appointments— 
is there not a Marine Painter to the King ?—and I shall be surprised if 
some of these very, if casual, suggestions cannot be declared already in 
existence, and in no deeper eclipse than the public’s forgetfulness of them. 
They are not, however, conspicuous. They ought to be : not for the sake 
of artists, but for the health of the nation, for the greater dignity and 
influence of the Throne. 

For the organisers and the popularisers of the Arts, men necessarily 
at the head of great concerns, the great producers and theatrical showmen, 
or such editors as the late C. P. Scott, civilian titles have served, but a 
King’s Journalist, for which a newspaper-proprietor should be ineligible, 
would be a useful creation nowadays. 


April, 1933. 


Woodcut by MicHazL WICKHAM 
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FRIENDS OF D. H. LAWRENCE 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


I 


OME time early in the year 1911 I was stimulated by certain 

phrases in a priggishly unfavourable review to buy a book called 

The White Peacock. A few months later, writing to Arnold 

Bennett (whom I did not know) I emboldened myself to ask him 
why “Jacob Tonson,” then a contributor to the New Age, had never 
mentioned this book. He replied, rather austerely, that I must not expect 
‘Jacob Tonson ”’ to take notice of every new novel that came out. He 
did not make public acknowledgment of his admiration for Lawrence’s 
work until years afterwards. 

My enthusiasm was unabated, it was unabated even by the publication 
of The Trespasser, a poorish novel on the whole, though important for 
the study of Lawrence’s development. It was greatly increased by Love 
Poems and Others and by Sons and Lovers. I was convinced, though I 
did not come often into touch with anyone who shared my conviction, 
that Lawrence would be, if he was not already, one of the outstanding 
figures of our time. 

I apologise for mentioning these facts. I do so only because, if I may 
speak with so much levity, I desire to show that I was intellectually in 
on the ground floor in the Lawrence business. That gives me a special 
interest in the way in which the business has expanded, especially since 
Lawrence’s death. It is assuming the proportions almost of a special 
branch of literature. I have before me half a tableful of books about him 
by his friends and the collection is by no means complete. The future 
biographer will have only one difficulty, that of mastering and collating 
the material. The future André Maurois may well be paralysed by the 
wealth of ironic stuff at his disposal—for these books by his friends 
are not about him only but also about one another. 

There has not been, I think, such a storm about any writer cut off 
in full manhood since the death of Stevenson. And, just as a Stevenson 
legend arose out of that storm, so it seems that a Lawrence legend is 
arising out of this. His figure already looms tremendous in the dust-clouds 
that his friends have kicked up. And, when Stevenson died, Henley 
drew upon himself the enmity of all the other friends by saying (this is 
a paraphrase from memory) that he knew a certain R. L. S. who wrote 
well but nothing about “ Tusitala.” It seems to me that the time has 
come for someone to say that D. H. Lawrence was a fine novelist and 
poet, a man of great intellectual and spiritual energy and originality 
but—who on earth was this Lorenzo ? Henley was a friend of Stevenson. 
I never met Lawrence and can judge of his personal force only by the 
accounts of him written by those who knew him and kept their heads— 
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notably Mr. Richard Aldington, Mr. David Garnett and Miss Rebecca 
West. It might have been better if one of these had examined the embryonic 
legend but, as none of them has done so, I will. 


II 


In his introduction to the volume of Lawrence’s Letters, Mr. Aldous 
Huxley uses a phrase which throws a light on my half-tableful of literature. 
He calls Mr. Middleton Murry’s book on Lawrence, Son of Woman, a 
“curious essay in destructive hagiography.”’ The others are not destruc- 
tive, or do not mean to be, but most of them are hagiographers. To them 
Lawrence was more than a novelist, more than a poet, more than a teacher, 
more than an inspiring friend—he was at least a saint, if not more even 
than that. 

Now he was indubitably a man who felt that he had a message to deliver. 
He was equally a man capable of creating a belief in his sincerity in this. 
It is recognised even by those who are not hagiographers. He was also 
a man who could be an enchanting companion. Perhaps the best of the 
sane pictures of him is that given by Mr. David Garnett : 


Lawrence was slight in build, with a weak, narrow chest and shoulders, but he 
was a fair height and very light in his movements. This lightness gave him a sort 
of grace. His hair was of a colour, and grew in a particular way, which I have never 
seen except in English working-men. It was bright mid-colour, with a streak of red in 
it, a thick mat, parted on one side. Somehow it was incredibly plebeian, mongrel, 
and underbred. ... He was the type of the plumber’s mate who goes back to fetch 
the tools, he was the weedy runt you find in every gang of workmen, the one who 
keeps the other men laughing all the time, who makes trouble with the boss and 
is saucy to the foreman, who gets the sack, who is “ victimised,” the cause of a 
strike ... He was all this, but once you looked into his eyes you were completely 
charmed, they were so beautiful and alive, dancing with gaiety. His smile lit up 
all his face as he looked at you, asking you silently : “‘ Come on . . . let’s have some 
fun,” and the invitation of this look was irresistible, at least to me. I could no more 
hold out against it than a well-behaved spaniel can resist the mongrel terrier’s 
invitation to slip off poaching. (Introduction to Love among the Haystacks.) 


There is something of the same quality in Miss Rebecca West’s 
description of a walk with him near Florence: 


Of the renascent quality of the day Lawrence became an embodiment. He was 
made in the angelic colours. His skin, though he had lived so much in the Southern 
countries, was very white, his eyes were light, his hair and beard were a pale 
luminous red. His body was very thin, and because of the flimsiness of his build 
it seemed as if a groove ran down the centre of his chest and his spine, so that 
his shoulder-blades stood out in a pair of almost wing-like projections. He moved 
quickly and joyously. One could imagine him as a forerunner, speeding faster 
than spring can go from bud to bud on the bushes, to tell the world of the season 
that was coming to save it from winter. (D. H. Lawrence.) 


In these two portraits (dating from different periods of Lawrence’s 
life) there are subtle agreements which would confirm their appearance 
of truth, if each did not carry its own certificate beyond the need of 
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confirmation. Even that devoted hagiographer, Mrs. Carswell, contributes 
touches in tune with these. It need not be argued that such portraits are 
not made of a man without significance. 


Il 


It is when we come to the people who knew Lawrence and lost their 
heads that the real trouble begins. Here the perpetual theme is: 
Codlin was the friend, not Short. It makes matters no easier that there 
are at least two Codlins and two Shorts. Mr. Middleton Murry, Mrs. 
Catherine Carswell, the Hon. Dorothy Brett and Mrs. Mabel Dodge Luhan 
engage in a free-for-all fight for the body of Lawrence which is of the 
most unedifying description. 

It is unedifying because they exhibit not merely themselves but also 
their hero often in a ludicrous and sometimes in a caddish light. And 
they persist in carrying on the struggle in the full light of day, into 
which they insist on dragging again old unhappy far off trivialities and 
battles long ago that were fought about next to nothing. Incidentally 
they tell stories about Lawrence which make the reader who has been 
convinced and charmed by Miss West and Mr. Garnett pause in per- 
plexity and apprehension. ‘They seem not to know what will redound to 
his credit or to their own. Of their own reputations, of course, they are 
the best keepers. And, equally of course, if they feel that they knew 
Lawrence as he really was and that the world must so know him too, 
they are right in divulging the worst they know about him. But it is 
impossible not to think that they have half forgotten what he really was 
in the desire to proclaim “ I knew him better than you did.” 

The fun began when Mr. Murry published in the Adelphi in the year 
after Lawrence’s death his Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence. These were 
followed (so far as I can make out, neither author being very precise 
about chronology) by a further series of articles, also in the Adelphi, for 
the publication of which Mr. Murry says that he was responsible, by Mrs. 
Catherine Carswell. These were, Mr. Murry tells us, an “ innocuous 
narrative ” on their first appearance. They afterwards formed the basis 
of a book called The Savage Pilgrimage (published in 1932) an integral 
part of which—Mr. Murry’s words again—was a sustained attack on him. 
Mr. Murry informs us that he secured the withdrawal of this book on 
account of its repeated misstatements of fact concerning him—also that 
if he had chosen, he could have obtained exemplary damages from those 
who sought to defend Lawrence against him. He did not seek for damages 
(which must be credited to him for good sense) but, having secured the 
withdrawal of Mrs. Carswell’s book, he reprinted from it, in Reminiscences 
of D. H. Lawrence (1933) the passages to which he objected, with lengthy 
statements of his own case. 

It is not my business to judge between the disputants on points of 
fact. My business here is to point out the triviality of most of the points 
at issue and the fantastic seriousness with which they are taken by both 
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sides. Mr. Murry declined to stay a night in London to see Lawrence 
off to Italy, because he was unwilling to leave his wife, who was expecting ° 
a child, alone in an isolated house in the country. Mr. Murry promised 
Lawrence that he and his wife would go and stay for a fortnight (observe 
the length of time involved) in Italy and then backed out on medical 
advice against his wife taking so long a journey. Of this incident Mrs. 
Carswell says : 

But to this day Murry continues to represent himself as the hapless victim 
of circumstance—as “‘ not being able to do something which I really wanted to 
do,” while in the same breath he makes the strange excuse that Lawrence, after 
writing from America to say that he would visit him in this country cottage, had 
later changed his mind. (The Savage Pilgrimage). 


Mr. Murry might, I think, quite justifiably have told Mrs. Carswell 
not to be such a fool. Instead of that, he writes: 
Those—his female adorers—who conceive it to have been my duty “‘ to subserve 

a man of compelling genius ” must cherish their conception of me as the man 

who first “‘ failed ” and then “ betrayed ” their hero. But they must not, in their 

efforts to paint a credible picture of the Judas, invent their facts. (Reminiscences 
of D. H. Lawrence.) 

The genuine Donnybrook between Mrs. Carswell and Mr. Murry 
is to be found in the matter of the dinner at the Café Royal which Lawrence 
gave to his friends in 1923. There are at least four accounts of it (more 
I daresay, which I have not seen) and the future André Maurois will 
probably suffer from the richness of the fare spread before him. But he 
will prefer Mrs. Carswell’s narrative as best serving his purpose. Her 
detail is copious, even to the regrettable loss, in the general confusion, 
of the little hat which she bought of an antique dealer for three shillings. 
Her story ends with Mr. Donald Carswell and Mr. Koteliandky, on the 
return of the party from the Café Royal to the house at Hampstead, 
where many of them seem to have lived, undertaking to carry Lawrence, 
who was unconscious, to his bedroom on the first floor. Unfortunately 
in their excitement they carried him to the top of the house and then had 
to carry him down again. Lawrence had been persuaded, against his better 
judgment, to drink port after dinner. In the morning, according to Mrs. 
Carswell, he said to her, ‘‘ We must all of us fall at times. It does no harm 
so long as we first admit and then forget it.” 

But the crux of the dinner was what Mr. Murry said when Lawrence 
invited the whole company to follow him to New Mexico. Mrs. Cannan 
refused, Mr. Mark Gertler answered “‘ in a humouring but dry affirmative 
which we all understood to mean nothing.” Mrs. Carswell accepted 
though she went no more than Mr. Murry went for the celebrated fort- 
night in Italy. The question is whether Mr. Murry, after kissing Lawrence 

Mrs. Carswell remarking that ‘‘ it wasn’t a woman who betrayed Jesus 
with a kiss ’’), said that he had betrayed Lawrence in the past but would 
never do so again, or that he loved him but would not promise not to 
betray him. The second version is Mr. Murry’s and, as Lawrence later 
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quoted it in a letter, there seems good ground for accepting it. Shortly 
after this, Lawrence fell across the table unconscious, the party broke up, 
and Mrs. Carswell lost her little hat. 


IV 


One member of that party, however, astonishing as it may seem, did 
go to New Mexico with the Lawrences. This was Miss Dorothy Brett 
who gives her recollections of it in Lawrence and Brett. When Lawrence 
fell senseless, she says : 

I take hold of your hand and hold it, with the other I stroke your hair, that 
heavy, dark gold hair, brushing it back from your hot forehead. (Lawrence and 
Brett.) 

Mrs. Carswell says : 

Dorothy Brett and I ministered to him as best we could—The Brett especially, 

who did not want me to help. (The Savage Pilgrimage.) 


The travellers, Lawrence and his wife and Miss Brett, arrived at Taos 
in New Mexico, from which point Mrs. Mabel Dodge Luhan (Lorenzo 
in Taos) becomes one of our chief witnesses. (Lawrence had been in Taos 
before on Mrs. Luhan’s invitation). Lawrence, says Mrs. Luhan, 

felt her deafness (i.e. Miss Brett’s) prevented her from being so altogether present as 

servants are, overhearing and speculating upon their masters. But he was wrong. 

She was more present and pervasive than the air around him, for the air at least 

leaves one alone, while she perpetually swallowed up the life of others, living 

vicariously upon the misconstructions of her wishes. (Lorenzo in Taos.) 


There ensued a remarkable domestic life at Taos. On one occasion 
Mrs. Luhan wanted her hair trimmed—“ what I really wanted,” she says, 
““ was to have Lorenzo suggest that he do it for me. I longed to have him 
shear me.” But Miss Brett got the job instead : she leaves the impression 
that she did not want it. What then followed is again a matter of dispute. 
Mrs. Luhan says that Miss Brett cut the end of her ear off. I gather from 
Miss Brett that she made an incision, from which a great deal of blood 
flowed, but left the whole ear more or less hanging together. Miss Brett’s 
explanation is that Mrs. Luhan would not keep her head still. Mrs. Luhan » 
pate that ‘‘ she hated me, and she was deaf, and she tried to mutilate my 
ear | 

Another interesting member of this community was Clarence, who had 
been sent by friends from New York to stay with Mrs. Luhan. She 
describes him as “ extremely sophisticated and exquisite. His silk shirt 
was dainty and all his clothes were the very last word of fashion. He seemed 
to me rather effeminate, with his white hands and his pretty smile.” On 
his arrival he exclaimed : 

“ Oh, I feel as though I had come home ! While I was waiting for the stage over 
there, I went into a little barber-shop. There was an old man having a hair-cut. 
An old man in high boots and a flannel shirt. When I saw all that lovely, soft white 
hair lying all around him on the floor, I felt: ‘ These are the kind of people I 
want for my friends !’ ”’ (Lorenzo in Taos.) 
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Lawrence was not in Taos at that time. When he returned : 


Clarence began to get silly. He invented a little dark-red velvet coat with full 
sleeves that he had made by the village dressmaker, and he trimmed it with Navajo 
silver buttons. (Lorenzo in Taos.) 


In this costume he went riding with Lawrence and everybody else was 
very much annoyed that Lawrence should take so much notice of him. 
Miss Brett records a day when “ during tea Clarence has the impertinence 
to make googoo eyes at you.” 

From time to time there were storms on the ranch. Mrs. Luhan sends 
for Lawrence : 


When we got inside the room, I slammed the door and, crying in a loud voice : 
““ How can you treat me like that?’ I burst into loud weeping and flung myself 
down on the unmade bed. 

Well, I wept and I sobbed and I cried. The tears flowed like rain-water and I 
shook the solid bedstead. Lawrence sat by my side on the tumbled sheets, bent over, 
his hands clasped between his parted knees. He couldn’t get a word in edgeways for 
quite a while, but when the worst part of the storm had subsided, he said : 

“Well, I can’t stand a certain way you walk. As you went by my window this 
morning...” 

“Oh! Oh!” I interrupted, sobbing at him, ‘‘ you want to kill me, that’s what 
you want!” 

““No-o,” he replied, in a hesitating voice, ‘‘ Not exactly.” (Lorenzo in Taos). 


Mrs. Luhan ends her account of this episode by observing that, “ We 
both enjoyed our morning, I think.” ‘There were also less tempestuous 
satisfactions. Once, in the presence of Miss Brett, who reports it, a Mexican 
official mistook Mrs. Lawrence for Lawrence’s mother. 


V 


It should be said that both Mrs. Luhan’s book and Miss Brett’s are, 
in part at least, sincere and lively narratives, well worth reading for their 
own sake. And if one could feel that they gave a just and well proportioned 
account of Lawrence, there would be nothing to bring against them. 
One does not condemn a book because it portrays a disagreeable or an 
unworthy character, provided that it does so in a vivid way. But these 
writers have no intention of portraying Lawrence as disagreeable or 
unworthy: Mr. Murry’s description of them as “female adorers ” is 
perfectly accurate. They did, and do, adore him and his more eccentric 
actions take place in their minds as the more striking manifestations of 
the god. 

They can hardly be aware, I think, of the light in which they make 
him appear to others. Mrs. Carswell is anxious to impress us with his 
innate modesty. She tells us that : 

One night in Cornwall, after having just begun to undress for bed, I found I had 

left my book in the sitting-room where Lawrence and Frieda still were, and I 

returned to fetch it. I had brought no dressing-gown with me but there seemed 
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to me no impropriety in my costume—an ankle length petticoat topped by a long- 
sleeved woollen vest | Lawrence, however, rebuked me. He disapproved, he said, 
of people appearing in their underclothes. (The Savage Pilgrimage). 


This is interesting. But one wishes that Mrs. Carswell had not produced 
it as a sign of-his greatness : one wishes she had not said that “ such a 
man, and only such, could have become the author of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover.” One wishes above all that she had not accepted the rebuke. _ 

These narratives give an impression of a Lawrence encouraged in 
trivial and unworthy idiosyncrasies by the ‘“‘ female adorers.’’ Miss Brett 
tells a story of him without, I am sure, any notion of the effect it will have 
on those who think that a silly or an underbred action remains silly or 
underbred even when it is Lawrence’s. The Taos party has made an 
excursion to Cabresto Lake : 

You have found a boat, so you and Frieda row out on to the lake. We have very 
little time and soon have to start back. On the way home, with much relish, you 
tell of your adventure with the boat : 

‘* While out in the middle of the lake, I noticed a lot of dead fish in the bottom 
of the boat,” you say, joyously, ‘‘ so with great disgust I threw them overboard. 
All of a sudden I was hailed by two men ; they called and waved from the bank, 
so I rowed in. They told me that the boat was theirs, so we got out and they got 
in, then, looking surprised, they asked me, ‘ Where are our fish ?’ And the other 
‘ Were there not some fish in the bottom of the boat when you got in ? ’ ‘ Oh yes,’ 
I replied airily, ‘ nasty smelly fish, so I threw them overboard.’ The men were 
furious, oh, they were so angry, they cursed and swore and made such a fuss. 
I threw them a dollar bill and walked off. I won’t be insulted by such people. 
But they shouted insults at me as I walked away.” (Lawrence and Breit). 


Miss Brett adds: ‘‘ I cannot make you see the heinous nature of the 
crime you committed from the fisherman’s point of view.”’ Not a heinous 
crime, even from the fisherman’s point of view—but surely a stupid and 
unmannerly action from anyone’s. 

There seems to have been in Lawrence an itch to display a would-be 
aristocratic arrogance. Miss West tells us how, seeing Mr. Norman Douglas 
shake hands with the landlord of an Italian inn, he exclaimed, “‘ Douglas, 
how can you shake hands with these people!” “‘ He meant, ”’ says Miss 
West, “‘ by this that the antipathy between the Northern and the Southern 
peoples was so great that there could be no sincere attempt at friendship 
with them.” I doubt it. Mr. Frederick Carter in D. H. Lawrence and the 
Body Mystical describes how he introduced Lawrence to a curate—‘‘ He 
was annoyed. He loathed curates and said so. Why did I know such a 
fellow, he asked.” ‘‘ Such people . . . these people . . . such a fellow...” 

If we are to believe the ‘‘ female adorers ” this attitude was a constant 
and indeed a pivotal part of him. Certainly in their company he was able 
to indulge in it as much as he pleased. He made scenes over trivial matters 
he hectored them and they were either humble or hysterical. Miss Brett 
scribbles in his manuscript book, for Mrs. Lawrence to read, the lines : 

Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
Went to bed with their trousers on 
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and he storms at her for having made “a very vulgar joke, indecent and 
nasty.’’ Later, she knows that she is forgiven because he gives her a 
manuscript to type. 

It is a curious fact that, but for the occasional mention of a manuscript 
to be typed, one might almost read these intimate records of Lawrence 
without knowing that he was a prodigious worker. Yet when he died 
in his forty-fifth year he had written thirteen novels of full length, six 
collections of short stories, a considerable body of poetry, several plays, 
and nine other books. All that he wrote he did again and again. His work 
had often an unfinished appearance but that was because he despised 
finish, not because he grudged the time for it. If a completed novel dis- 
pleased him, in tone, in general drift, he would begin again with it at 
ae ae There have been few authors more furiously industrious 
than he. 

But the intimate records convey next to no impression of this. They 
are a tale of washing-up and quarrels, of charades and Lawrence turning 
his cuffs “‘ with incredible neatness ”’ and more quarrels, of going out to 
milk and making a chair or a bedstead and yet more quarrels. One woman 
(I forget which) has said that to help him wash up dishes was to have one’s 
life enriched—or words to that effect. These books leave one with the 
feeling that most of the people around him valued him for nothing else. 

The main importance of Lawrence’s life to the world lies in his own 
books. It is not my business here to say anything about them : it is enough 
to say that they are important. But with every first-rate writer there may be 
a subsidiary importance in himself as he appeared to his friends, in the 
whole man as he lived, in things which he got into his books only by parts. 
That Lawrence had this importance, too, I take to have been proved by 
the narratives, some of which I have quoted, of the people who knew him 
and did not lose their heads. Miss Rebecca West did not help him to wash 
up dishes (or if she did she does not think it worth mentioning) but she 
quite clearly did feel that he enriched her life and she has managed to 
pass on some of that enrichment to her readers. 

The books of which I have been writing fail to do this. They show 
us the trivial, the irritating, the unworthy side of Lawrence. ‘They dwell at 
great length on the petty injustices and unkindnesses which he inflicted 
on those around them and they leave the impression that he inflicted 
_ them sometimes out of a merely obtuse selfishness, sometimes out of a 
quite puerile lust to exercise power. They represent him as a man who 
regarded it as his right to take all and give nothing. True, they assert 
that he gave much. Equally true, it is evident that he must have given 
them something to induce them to put up with what they did. But they 
do not convey any notion of what that something was. To find it we must 
go to the accounts of cooler and more critical writers. 

I have written thus at length on the other records for two reasons. 
The first is that they do constitute a curious and amusing chapter in 
literary history. There isa great deal of humanity in this chapter, though 
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mostly of humanity in its sillier moments. The Lawrence world as here 
portrayed, though not, I am sure, a just reflection of Lawrence as he really 
was, does attain a sort of wild consistency and life of its own. The figures 
in these stories are absurd, Lawrence himself not least, but as all the stories 
are told by persons with minds of much the same type they do, among 
them, create a world which has the independent existence of an extravagant 
piece of fiction. I for one should be sorry not to have had my fourfold 
glimpse of the dinner at the Café Royal through the eyes of Mr. Murry, 
Mrs. Carswell, Miss Brett and Mrs. Luhan. I should be sorry never to 
have met Clarence, not to have heard Mr. Murry and Mrs. Carswell 
solemnly debating whether he committed an act of treachery in not going 
to stay for a fortnight with Lawrence in Italy, not to have witnessed the 
scene when Miss Brett cut off part of Mrs. Luhan’s ear. 

And no doubt Lawrence, even as he really was, may be regarded from one 
point of view as a comic figure. Shelley can be so regarded, and so can 
Goethe and Victor Hugo and Tolstoy: why not Lawrence also? But 
enough is enough, and these books give us rather more than enough of 
him in that aspect. It would be a pity if a future generation were to be 
convinced, by mere loudness and copiousness of assertion, that he was — 
not to be seen in any other. 

He was a man of original genius and of that sort of genius which must 
needs make a tragedy of the life of its owner. He worked immensely hard, 
tearing his vitals in the effort to get out what he had to say. He was ill 
rewarded and he lived under the shadow of ill health. There was more 


~ tragedy than comedy in his story and there was truth in that phrase of his 


which Mrs. Carswell quotes and uses for the title of her book—‘ It has 
been a savage enough pilgrimage.” That tragedy must not be burlesqued 
in stories accompanied by a constant buzzing reminiscent of conversations 
overheard on a ’bus, a buzzing of, “ I sez to er... she sez to me... but 
you should ’ear what ’e says about ’er when she ain’t there . . . ” It must 
not be buried under a heap of trifling details about the dirk Miss Brett 
wore in her boot and the time when Mrs. Lawrence threw a magazine 
at her husband and Clarence’s longing “to be victimized himself by 
Lorenzo ” and the darning and the washing up and the charades and the 
milking and Mrs. Carswell’s little hat. 
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GIPSIES 


By LLEWELYN POWYS 


ITHE as a weasel, shy as a fox, slinking, slouching, with his 

jointed gib-cat limbs superbly oiled by the hand of nature, 

a gipsy youth appeared from behind the Merlin thorn tree. 

My brother and I had left the Dorset headland named White 
Nose, and were walking towards the grassy track that runs parallel with 
the coast line between Poxwell and Lulworth, known locally as the Roman 
Road. The boy was under twenty and a perfect specimen of his race. 
He had the shining eyes of a God and his teeth were as flashing bright as 
those of a naked, spear-bearing Masai. As we approached he stood aside, 
carelessly treading upon the blue bells and anemones with his clumsy 
shoes, the “‘ uppers ” of which had been split for the sake of comfort. 
With his slanting gaze turned from us he uttered a sing-song sentence. I 
concluded that he was begging. We stopped and asked him to repeat 
himself. It turned out that he was inquiring whether we had seen a 
“burra worra.” I could not imagine what wild animal he meant to denote 
by this name. When, however, he pointed out just where he had seen 
the creature disappear through the gorse bushes, I decided that he had 
caught sight of a badger, for I knew badgers did cross here in the early 
morning on their way to the under cliff. 

““He must have meant a badger,” I said to my brother as we walked 
away. “‘ He saw nothing,” was my brother’s answer. “ That odd word has 
probably earned him repeated pieces of silver. Very likely it is an extremely 
old word of theirs. It may very well have been practiced upon Sir William 
Temple when on some bright morning he stepped out of his park to whistle 
for his secretary. No “‘ burra worra ”’ has ever existed ; it is a name invented 
to arrest the attention of preoccupied country gentlemen in preparation 
for a more serious exploitation of their good nature.” 

That evening I spent several hours with the gipsies. Whenever I get a 
chance I always sit with them over their camp fires. As usual they were 
ingratiating enough, saying just what they thought would please me most. 
From the old woman leaning against a log whittling sticks for clothes pegs 
to the dusky urchin sprawling in the dirt before the black tent, where was 
truth to be found ? I mean that relative truth that serves our turn on earth. 

There were five or six hobbled horses grazing some fifty yards away, 
grazing in a place where, because of a wide gap, 1t would be inevitable for 
them sooner or later to stray into farmer Cobb’s clover. At intervals the 
boy I had met with my brother John in the morning would get up and 
disappear into the darkness, ostensibly to see that all was in order, actually 
to make sure that the nags were not losing so good an opportunity. 

As I sat on by the fire I came more and more to appreciate the wild 
wisdom natural to this nomadic people. Never for a moment has a true 
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Romany been duped into substituting the false values of civilization for the 
true values of life. They know what they know. Centuries of oppression, 
centuries of persecution have never persuaded them “ to scorn and abhor 
the shining of the sun”; never for a moment have they hesitated in a 
choice between the amenities of settled domesticity and their congenital 
passion for a safari life. We grave income-tax-payers may well go to the 
gipsies for instruction. More than ever are we disposed to guage the 
success of our lives foolishly. These sun-tanned Bedouins of our heaths 
and commons can show us a happier plan. They cannot be seduced 
by the artificial pleasures of urban life. Well do they know that their 
spirits would wilt and their whole life-illusion be destroyed were they to 
lose direct contact with sunlight, with moonlight, with clouds, rain, sleet, 
hail, snow. Their sensuality is the sensuality of cats. It extends all over 
their bodies, over the whole surface of their brown pelts. Carpe diem. 
They live for the moment, casually, accidentally, like rats, with a snatch 
here and a gnaw there, satiety today and hunger to-morrow. 

When one considers all that this race has suffered since it first migrated 
from the east one realizes how strong an appeal Nature must have for her 
true children. I suppose the Jews, with their extraordinary vitality and 
racial consciousness, might have succeeded in keeping themselves apart 
under such conditions, but certainly no other people. ‘The gipsies, for all 
their slippery dealings, are close to truth. We sophisticate existence. The 
old mother told me she had spent fifty Christmasses in the quarry over by 
Moreton. “‘ We be terribly fond of thick place for Christmasing.” In 
November, she told me, they travelled in Somerset. “‘ ‘The mistletoe be best 
in they orchards, down be Yeovil and Taunton ways.” 

Certainly with the smell of burning wood, of trodden grass, of mediaeval 
flesh inhaled at every breath, and with these wrinkled walnut faces lit up 
by firelight, by starlight, it was impossible not to respond to the poetry 
of their days. As a matter of fact I have never been able to look at gipsies 
without a dim feeling of nostalgia. This strong fascination they exercise 
may well be explained by atavistic memories, taking our spirits back 
to wide Aryan plains, to vast periods of unrecorded human life. ‘‘ They 
wandered in the wilderness in a solitary way, they found no city to dwell 
in.” Always I feel a sense of loss when I see them come trailing 
through the streets of Weymouth, of Wareham, of Dorchester. How 
enviable is their detachment from the crowd. They are untouched by all 
those senseless anxieties that perplex, and torment the rest of us. To 
observe their feckless loitering is to feel spiritually refreshed, as though, 
after all, we had but to take half a dozen steps, to be away with the raggle 
taggle gipsies : 


O come with me, says Johnie Faa ; 
O come with me, my dearie 
For I vow and I swear by my ashen stave 
That your lord shall nae mair come near ye.” 
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Hunger, thirst, love, and liberty, they have no other cares. To see a 
young townsman on a pavement, energetic in body, spruce in dress, and 
time-imprisoned in mind, and to contrast him with one of these loiterers 
reclining gracefully at the curb, relaxed, nonchalant, content to be alive, is 
to receive a lesson as to wisdom and unwisdom. The preconceptions of the 
former are rigid and absolute, of the latter lozel, relative. The clerk’s 
life-estimates have to do with gain and worldly prosperity ; the gipsy’s life- 
estimates hark back to an age when these man-made material cupidities 
were still unknown, and when consciousness was confined within the 
bounds of one’s own peripheral sun-warmed skin and was so accepted by 
the religious senses. 

It was some five hundred years ago that the gipsy tribes first began to 
appear in Europe. Some have suggested that they were originally Arabs 
who had acted as spies for the crusaders and who migrated westward to 
avoid the wrath of the victorious Saracens ; others affirm, and this is the 
theory approved of by scholars, that they are the descendants of a refugee 
people who fled from Northern India at the time of Tamerlane’s con- 
quests. All over Europe they spread, the men proud, intractable, and 
given to thieving ; the women versed in fortune telling and the occult 
arts. ‘There are many who believe that playing-cards were introduced into 
the Western world by gipsy women for purposes of divination by sortilege. 
Some of the men take to horse jobbing ; others make a feint at being 
tinkers, or coppersmiths, but for the most part they live by picking and 
stealing. It is this weakness, perhaps, that has roused against them such 
implacable hatred. In France they are known as Bohemians, in Spain as 
Gitanos, in Germany as Tartars. Civilization has from time to time become 
restive under the burden of these parasites, and, like the rhinoceros when 
tick birds settle on its back, it has raged and plunged, though its harsh 
protests have availed little. 

In the reign of Elizabeth it has been estimated that there were ten 
thousand gipsies in England alone. An early Seventeenth century writer 
alludes to them in the following manner. “‘ This kind of people, about a 
hundred years ago, beganne to gather an head . . . and this as I am in- 
formed was the beginning. Certain Egyptians, banished their country 
(belike not for their good condition) arrived heere in England, who, for 
quaint tricks and devices not known here at that time among us, were 
esteemed and had in great admiration in so much that many of our English 
conycatchers joined with them and in time learned their crafty cozening.” 

The Statute book of Henry VIII refers to them as “an outlandish 
people, calling themselves Egyptians, using no craft nor feat of merchan- 
dise, who have come into the realm and gone from shire to shire and 
place to place in great company and used great subtle and crafty means to 
deceive the people.” 

Wherever they have gone society has turned fiercely upon them, upon 
these turnpike sneak-thieves, these wayside grasshoppers, who would as 
lief snatch a goose from her hut at Michaelmas as a smock from a cottage 
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hedge in spring time. In Scotland the Privy Council passed a law ordering 
all ‘‘ vagabonds, sorcerers, commonly called Egyptians, to pass forth out 
of the realm and never to return to the same under pain of death.” 
Numbers of gipsies were actually hanged in Edinburgh. It was the same 
everywhere. They were regarded as outlaws, beyond the pale of human 
compassion, an inferior kind of species less deserving of respect than 
animals, the men to be killed, the women branded, or drowned. As George 
Borrow wrote “ the gibbets of England groaned and creaked beneath the 
weight of gipsy carcasses.” It was not until the reign of George III that 
they became punishable only under the Vagrant Act. 

Still the gipsies survive, live on in their own way : 


The dingy tents are pitch’d ; the fires 
Give to the wind their wavering spires ; 
In dark knots crouch round the wild flame 
Their children, as when first they came. 


When we consider our present industrial, mechanical, practical age, it is 
indeed wonderful that a sight of these primitive wanderers should even yet 
be vouchsafed to us, glimpses of these mysterious and ancient Ishmaelites, 
crossing our shining macadam roads with desert dust upon their sandals. 

Do gipsies appeal perhaps to something incorrigibly antinomian in all 
of our natures so that we find it strangely reassuring to meet in a woodland 
glade a people who have never acknowledged social obligations, who have 
been consistently indifferent to ethical systems, who have won the freedom 
from conventional restrictions that we secretly crave, and, who, more than 
any of us, may be said to belong to the great many breasted earth-mother ? 

It is amusing to think that it was they themselves who first named them- 
selves Egyptians, with a very characteristic “ burra worra ” lie, introducing 
themselves into Europe as ‘‘ Counts of Litell Egypt.” In our time they are 
in more danger of being squeezed out of existence than ever before. 
Benevolent landlords who are eccentric enough to shelter them are not as 
common as they were. I know of many a chalk pit, of many a lane from 
which they have been excluded. Squires, farmers, householders, police, 
combine to harry them. Motor cars ravish their unnoticed by-ways, their 
hidden haunts, yet see how conservative these rangers are in their tastes 
and habits ! Their women pass us by in sluttish beggar rags, and yet what 
sparkling bangles, what glittering jewels, what Asiatic finery! Like 
magpies they love what is bright and like the Phoenix they survive the fires 
of destruction. Wherever they are, romance is; and what style they 
possess ! In a village in Somerset there is a gravestone put up by an aged 
gipsy, named Isaac Jowles, to the memory of his octogenarian wife ; the 
old rogue has rendered his very egoism poetic : 


Here lies Merrily Jowles 
A beauty bright 

She left Isaac Jowles 
Her heart’s delight. 
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Down the centuries they have come, their hands against every man 
and every man’s hands against them, a true people of the Pharaohs trusting 
in the sun, treacherous, deceitful, and mysterious. 

A week after the “ burra worra ” incident I again saw smoke rising from 
behind the Merlin tree. Next morning I was out before dawn walking in 
the direction of the Roman Road. Nobody was stirring so I sat down behind 
a gorse bush and waited in the half light. Presently the summer sun came up 
over the island of Purbeck. Its rays fell level with a myriad grasses. From 
barrow, thorn, and fence, long horizontal shadows lay across the dew-cool 
ground of the downs. The gorse was in bloom and the blue bells were 
fully out by the side of the track. Gold and blue, blue and gold. The sun 
was golden, the sky was blue; the sun was golden, the sea was blue. 
Everywhere larks were in the air and already there was a linnet with rosy 
breast, balancing itself upon a prickly twig. I heard a movement, the flaps 
of one of the tents was held apart up. A small girl showed herself. She 
could not have been more than thirteen years old, but never have I seen a 
look of such enchantment, of such rapture upon a human face. She knelt 
on the ground and holding the soiled canvass away from her elf locks she 
looked out upon the uplands as they stretched away towards St. Aldhelm’s 
Head, fold behind fold. Perhaps this “‘ black Indian ” had been fretting 
all the winter in the slums of Southampton and had forgotten what Dorset 
could look like in the pride of a morning in spring, had forgotten the 
religious beauty of the wild earth that was her inheritance. 


Woodcut by James LINDSAY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE OF LEIGH HUNT 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—I am preparing an edition of the Correspondence of Leigh Hunt. There must still 

be many of his letters in private possession in England and I should be very grateful to 
any of your readers who would send me copies of letters in their possession. I should also be 
very glad of information as to the whereabouts of any of his letters. I undertake to return 
any letters or copies sent to me and shall of course observe any conditions which the owner 
may wish to make regarding the use of the letters —Yours, etc. 

KENNETH G. BROOKS 

The State University of Iowa, 

Iowa City, Iowa, U.S.A. 


BOOKS ON WINDMILLS 


(To the Editor of THe LONDON MERcurRY) 


IR,—The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings is publishing a series of books 

on Windmills. It is the intention of the Society to include in the next volume, references 
to windmills in literature. 

I should be grateful for assistance in collecting material for this Windmill Anthology. 
Letters should be addressed to :—The Windmill Secretary, The Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, 20 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. Yours, etc. 

H. M. B. Lioyp 
20, Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. 
November 31d, 1933. 


LAST ELIZABETHAN JOURNAL 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—We observe that on page go of your current issue, at the head of Mr. Clennell 

Wilkinson’s section Biography and Memoirs, G. B. Harrison’s Last Elizabethan 
Journal published by this firm is stated to be published at £2 2s. od. 

The real price of the book is 21s. and we should be grateful if correction to this effect 
could be inserted in your next number.—Yours, etc. 

CONSTABLE & Co 
10-12 Orange Street, W.C.2. pees oc 
November 3rd, 1933. 
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METHODIST CHURCH, KING’S ROAD, HAMMERSMITH 


Woodcut by A. E. BERBANK 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


READABLE short account of an interesting subject is Mr. Henry Walcott 

Boynton’s Annals of American Bookselling 1638-1850 (New York : John 

Wiley & Son. London: Chapman & Hall, 18s. 6d.), and it should be use- 

ful to those who want a brief outline (the book, including index, only runs 
to 209 octavo pages) of the history of the book-trade in the United States, and the 
Colonies that preceded them, up to the middle of the nineteenth century. The first 
few pages, called “ background,” give a sketch of the English literary situation 
(as one may call it) when American bookselling began in the seventeenth century, 
and emphasise the close connection between the English and the early American 
book-trade. 

The first beginners of colonial printing and bookselling, Jesse Glover, Henry 
Dunster, President of Harvard, Stephen and Matthew Daye, Samuel Green, 
Marmaduke Johnson, John Foster, and others, are dealt with; and the plates 
include facsimiles of the title pages of the Bay Psalm Book (as the 1640 edition of the 
The Whole Book of Psalmes Faithfully Translated into English Metre is generally called), 
which was the first real book printed in America, and of Hubbard’s Narrative of the 
Troubles with the Indians, Boston, printed by John Foster in 1677, which contains 
the first American-made map of New England. Incidentally Mr. Boynton quotes 
an epitaph on Foster, written by a Massachusetts parson, which is an interesting 
early variant (though not the first) of a theme afterwards made famous by Benjamin 
Franklin, in his often-quoted epitaph upon himself. Here are the lines upon Foster : 

Thy body, which no activeness did lack, 

Now’s laid aside like an old Almanack ; 

But for the present only’s out of date, 

”T will have at length a far more active state. 

Yea, though with dust thy body soiled be, 

Yet at the resurrection we shall see 

A fair EDITION and of matchless worth, 

Free from ERRATAS, new in Heaven set forth ; 

°T is but a word from God the great Creator, 

It shall be done when he saith Imprimatur. 
It is hard to think that Franklin, when he wrote his own more polished version, 
did not know these lines. But to return—the Franklins themselves are treated at 
some length, and there is a chapter on the “ Small-Town Pioneers ” of the eighteenth 
century. “ Booksellers of the Revolution,” and ‘‘ The Post-Revolution Period ” 
each provide material for a chapter, and the latter brings us to the threshold of 
the nineteenth century, leaving the last sixty pages for the years up to 1850, special 
points being made of the growing importance of New York as a centre of the book 
trade, and of the renaissance of Boston. But these things I have no space to discuss. 


le second part of volume XIV of The Library, the quarterly magazine issued 
by the Bibliographical Society, has reached me (Oxford University Press. 5s.). 
The first article in it is Mr. H. J. Byron’s paper on Edmund Spenser’s First Printer, 
Hugh Singleton. This is followed by Mr. P. H. Muir’s English Imprints after 1640, 
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in which he makes some criticisms of the late H. R. Plomer’s dictionaries of publishers 
and booksellers, and suggests a different method of treatment, whereby (if I under- 
stand him right) the imprint, with all its variants, should be treated as the unit, 
rather than the individual bookseller, publisher or what not. Mr. E. F. Bosanquet 
discusses “‘ Three Little Tudor Books ”—Xenophon’s Treatise of Household, 1533, 
Philip Moore’s The Hope of Health, 1564, and The Viniard of Devotion, 1599. Colonel 
Isaac continues his article on “ Elizabethan Roman and Italic Types ” ; and Miss 
Helen Darbishire writes on “ The Chronology of Milton’s Handwriting.”” Members 
of the Society have also received, as a Supplement to its Transactions, Mr. E. Lobel’s 
pamphlet on The Greek Manuscripts of Aristotle’s Poetics. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


HE chief news in the world of bookshops, at the moment, is that the old estab- 

lished firm of Dobell, which already has shops in the Charing Cross Road and 
in Bruton Street, has opened a third branch—at 24 Mount Ephraim Road, Tunbridge 
Wells, where Mr. Robert J. Dobell, son of Mr. Percy J. Dobell, and grandson of 
the late Berham Dobell, who founded the business, is in charge. On the back cover 
of the first catalogue to be issued from the new branch Mr. Percy Dobell gives some 
account of the firm’s history and peregrinations since his father started bookselling in 
Queen’s Crescent, N.W. in 1868, and in 1876 issued his first catalogue, a folio of 
eight pages, printed in three columns—surely an unusual format for a book-catalogue. 
That list contained Beddoes’ Poems, 1841 for three shillings, and Darley’s Sylvia, 
1827, for the same amount. While the first edition, uncut, of Thackeray’s Virginians 
was offered for twelve shillings. In 1887 the business was moved to 54 Charing Cross 
Road, and in 1894 a second Charing Cross Road shop was opened at number 77. 
In 1921 Number 54 was given up, and the shop at 8 Bruton Street opened—Mr. 
Percy Dobell being in charge there, while his brother, Mr. Arthur Dobell, remained 
at 77 Charing Cross Road. Their father, I should have said, died in 1914, and is still 
well remembered by older collectors of books. They—and many others too—will 
wish every success to the new branch of the business, which has made an excellent 
start with its first catalogue. This—like that original list of 1876—is strong in English 
poetry, in which the firm (whose founder was himself a poet) has always specialised, 
and there are many attractive books of eighteenth century verse included. One of 
these is a large paper copy of the Epistles, Odes, &c. Written on Several Sulyects, 
8vo., 1724, of Leonard Welsted, one of the poets whom Pope satirised in The Dunciad. 
In spite of this he was not a bad writer of highly polished muses—as the following 
poem, extracted from the volume in question, may show : 


While in the Bower, with Beauty blest, 
The lov’d Amintor lies ; 

While sinking on Zelinda’s Breast, 
He fondly kiss’d her eyes ; 


A wakeful Nightingale, who long 
Had mourn’d within the Shade, 
Sweetly renew’d her plaintive Song, 

And warbled thro’ the Glade. 


Melodious Songstress, cried the Swain, 
To Shades less happy go ; 

Or if with us thou wilt remain, 
Forbear thy tuneful Woe. 
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While in Zelinda’s Arms I lie, 
To Song I am not free ; 

On her soft Bosom while I sigh, 
I Discord find in Thee. 


Zelinda gives me perfect Joys : 
Then cease thy fond Intrusion ; 

Be silent ; Music now is Noise, 
Variety Confusion. 


The price of this book is a guinea, and the same amount is asked for John Armstrong’s 
Miscellanies, 2 volumes, 8vo., 1770. A copy of Henry Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa, the 
Deliverer of his Country: A Tragedy, 8vo., 1739, a book to which Dr. Johnson 
subscribed, is marked twelve-shillings and sixpence. While—to mention one more 
book out of a well-varied list—collectors of modern first editions will note with 
interest a “ fine clean copy’ of Mr. Somerset Maughan’s novel Liza of Lambeth, 
1897, for which nine guineas is asked. 


ESSRS. PICKERING AND CHATTO’S list number 282, issued from 

1 King Street, St. James’, London, S.W.1., contains Tracts and Pamphlets 
on Miscellaneous Subjects, both in prose and poetry. A special section is devoted 
to English History. The great bulk of the items (and the list contains more than a 
thousand numbers) are priced at only a few shillings a-piece—many costing no more 
than two shillings or half-a-crown. This is a list from which students of various sorts 
should be able to make many out-of-the-way additions to their libraries. 


ESSRS. MAGGS BROTHERS of 34 and 35 Conduit Street, London, W., 

have sent me their catalogue 587, which consists of Autograph Letters and 
Historical documents. It is full of attractive and precious things—such, for example, 
as a letter from John Evelyn to Samuel Pepys. Surely—to those blessed with a certain 
amount of spare money—such an interesting thing as a letter from the one great 
diarist to the other is not dear at £27 10s. It is dated September 4, 1673, and concerns 
the serious amount of illness then prevailing at Deptford. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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Gel Ne Gages 
POETRY 


‘THE COMPLETE POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON. Secker. 153. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. By Suane Leste. Benn. 6s. 

SEEDS IN THE WIND. By WILx1AM Soutar. Grant & Murray. 3s. 6d. 
YOUTH AT ARMS. By Leonarp Barnes. Davies. 5s. 

PROUD HORNS. By CarLeton Drewry. Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. 
WITHOUT AND WITHIN. By Davip Friptanper. Blackwell. 5s. 


O review the collected poems of Emily Dickinson seems at the outset an imper- 

tinence to herself and to her readers as well. On second thoughts it is not only 
permissible but necessary, for she is still known only to a limited public both in 
England and in the United States, by whom she is already counted as an emblem of 
radiance. 

The recluse of Amherst, Massachusetts, was born in 1830 and died in 1886. She was 
the daughter of a legal official. After an unhappy love-affair she retired from life and 
saw practically no one again. Elderly persons, who can remember visits to Amherst, 
describe how on ringing a bell of the house they have descried through a half open 
door the flying whisk of a white dress hastily disappearing from view. And that was 
all that was to be seen of Emily Dickinson. Yet it was enough. She belonged, like 
Blake, to a race of beings who are independent of human contacts ; whose ideas, 
like seeds blown up by the fresh gales of creative impulse, were carried away along 
no prescribed lines of Academic convention, but hither and thither at the dictates 
of her genius. There are no literary coruscations in her poems, but the deeps of her 
mystic philosophy are sounded and fresh chartings are taken of the oceans of Life 
and Death. 

It will probably be universally admitted that the finest of Emily Dickinson’s poems 
are to be found in the divisions dealing with nature and eternity. Inspired as she 
certainly was at moments on matters relating to the soul, there can be little doubt 
that the increasing obscurity of some of the latter poems, especially the Further Poems 
recently discovered, whose inclusion here is the excuse for the publication of the 
present book, shows her mind to have been hovering on the borderland of divine 
insanity. Here madness and mysticism touched. There are serene moods which recall 
The Shropshire Lad. There are others when imagination reaches boiling point and is 
allowed to seethe in fermenting foam. The supreme passages are attained when 
thought and poetry, strictly disciplined, maintain perfect balance as in No. XIII: 


The soul selects her own society, 
Then shuts the door ; 

On her divine majority 

Obtrude no more. 


Unmoved, she notes the chariot’s pausing 
At her low gate; 

Unmoved, an emperor is kneeling 

Upon her mat. 
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I’ve known her from an ample nation 
Choose one ; 

Then close the valves of her attention 
Like stone. 


But one must not-be blinded by this radiance. Here and there are to be found poems 
surpassingly trite. One of them actually begins “ A something in a summers day, 
while the first lines of another are: 


God made a little gentian ; 
It tried to be a rose . 


It seems incredible, yet it was so, and is accountable in a creature of genius who 
could pull off the unexpected with such exquisite results. Although as a nature 
poet it is hard to compare her work with that of the long and sustained passages of 
the great nature poets, yet her spasmodic lines contain the quintessence of inspiration. 
Lightning recorded on a sensitive plate has not a swifter action than had an organic 
upheaval on her imagination. In a poem of twenty lines she communicates with the 
utmost simplicity of method the beginning of a storm, the threat, the stillness and 
the panic fear of suspense until : 


There came one drop of giant rain, 
And then, as if the hands 


That held the dams had parted hold, 
The waters wrecked the sky, 

But overlooked my father’s house, 
Just quartering a tree. 


This edition of Emily Dickinson’s Complete Poems is a noble effort on the part 
of the publishers and though the book is expensive, as poetry is counted to-day, 
it will repay certain of its purchasers an hundred fold. 

Mr. Shane Leslie is a poet with a scholar’s heart. That is to say, however much 
poetry may inspire him, in however romantic a setting the Muse may place herself, 
drape herself and beckon him to approach and pay homage, I believe that his first 
instinct is to lay at her feet the tributes of the intellect, and that his second thoughts 
rebuking him, substitute a garland, skilfully woven, it is true, yet disguised with 
anemones which smother the fundamental austerities. It is an intellectual camouflage, 
converting the sincere and impersonal poet into a more emotional and individual one. 

Here is a volume of poetry of all kinds, a collection which reaches back into the 
last twenty-five years, and so we are able to consider Mr. Leslie in all his moods and are 
brought face to face with two states of mind : that which inspired the Irish Ballads 
with their proud and controlled melancholy, yet untainted, happily, with the affecta- 
tions of some of the Irish clique ; and the state of mind that produced the more 
loosely constructed work as in the Poems of Life and Death. There can be few doubts 
as to the superiority of the former mood, with which must be included also the 
Cambridge poems. But certainly the Irish Ballads emerge loftily. They are gathered 
from tales still told to this day in parts of Ireland. The Ballads of Yohn Gilliland, 
Kilmainham, and O’Hanlon’s Walk, and, most of all The Coastguara’s Wife are tales 
that one does not easily forget ; and the latter especially is superbly handled. It would 
be wrong to omit mention of The Old Grey Horse (down the ages), which is pleasant 
to read and must surely gladden Mr. Chesterton’s heart, for : 


In his saddle he carried a number of things, 
The Ark and the Stone of the Irish Kings ; 
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The Book of the Law and King Solomon’s Sign, 
With Noah’s receipt for the brewing of wine. 
Besides this accomplishment, 
He was ridden by James to the bank of the Boyne 
And riding therefrom put a strain to his loin : 
St. Ruth rode him fiercely at Aughrim the day 
Of the battle and splashed his brave blood all the way. 


Mr. Leslie has a fine sense of dramatic effect and such ballads are his most natural 
medium for displaying it. And a mere reviewer would like to express gratitude that 
they were not written in dialect. For dialect is a drawback to the appreciation of 
Mr. William Soutar’s Poems in Scots for Children. There is hardly a poem in the 
whole book that is entirely comprehensible to a Sassenach reader in spite of the 
existence of a glossary, for how many will take the trouble to consult it ? In fact I 
would not undertake an accurate paraphrase of these verses, unaided, at all, and defy 
anyone, other than a Scottish Nationalist, to give a rendering of : 


Noo the onding’s smoorin’ hicht and howe, 


These are good poems all the same and their value lies in their soundness and 
simplicity, a peculiarly direct art that is somehow only attainable by Scottish poets. 
Their matter is of the slightest yet it conveys the charm and poetry of wintry weather. 
farm house kitchens, and scarecrows. Cast in a cold light they are in the direct 
tradition of Burns and Hogg. Indeed the former might well have written : 

Noo the snaw creeps fae the braes 
And is gaen : 

Noo the trees clap on their claes 
Ane by ane: 

Yonder owre the windy muir 
Flees the craw : 

And cries, intae the caller air, 
Winter’s awa ! 

A pile of twenty slim volumes, as they are popularly called, still remains on my table. 
Their collective mediocrity is appalling. Three of them are more hopeful than the 
rest and clamour for attention. Mr. Leonard Barnes is no poet but he is at least 
sincere, and struggles gallantly at articulation, for he has a war-bogey to get off his 
chest. Mr. or possibly, Miss Carleton Drewry has little to say, but says that little 
with individuality and a modicum of taste. Mr. David Fridlander has plenty to say, 
but not much originality in the saying of it. He confines himself to yearning upon 
mountain peaks and shapeless nebulous masses and in time will perhaps learn _to 
crystallize his emotions. It is hard to understand why such futilities as : 

The voice of translucence unclouded by passion, 

Unclouded by selfhood ; 

The voice of perception 

Unclouded by reason— 

Pale radiance as of morn, 

Above uprising hills 

In inexpressible serenity. 
should have been considered worth printing. There are others as well. And now that 
poetry has received Royal encouragement let us look forward to a renascence of 
interest in public and publisher alike ; and if they behave very well the voice of the 


Muse may be heard in our land. 
YVONNE FFRENCH 
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MUSIC 


LES BALLETS RUSSES : CONCERT NOTES: BOOK REVIEWS. 
PUCCINI. Ricuarp SPEcHT. J. M. Dent & Sons. ros. 6d. 

BEETHOVEN AS HE LIVED. Ricnarp Specut. Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 155. 
MUSIC IN MY TIME. Husert J. Foss. Rich & Cowan, Ltd. 6s. 


O* my return from a holiday I found the Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo still 
performing to a large and appreciative audience. This seems to indicate a 
considerable present interest in Ballet in England, and promises excellent attention 
for any new production or future activity of these Ballets here. I may therefore be 
excused for returning to this subject for some consideration of the aims of this 
organisation : and for most of what I am going to say I have Monsieur de Basil, 
the chief director’s, own authority. 

In the time of Serge Diaghilev the Ballet was a spectacle largely dependent for 
its effect on virtuoso solo dancers. Everyone who has ever seen his productions must, 
apart from the outstanding interest of the music and setting, have carried away 
with them a far more forceful impression of the dancing of the soloists—Nijinsky 
and Lifar, Sokolova and Tchernicheva—than of the ‘‘ dance ” as a whole, or of the 
Corps de Ballet which was indeed often lamentable. Diaghilev’s productions were 
unforgettable and the most magnificent contribution to the movement of Art in his 
time—but as far as the dance, or later the Mime were concerned it was the soloists 
who counted. 

The present Ballets Russes organisation has very different objects in view. Their 
aim is to present the Ballet as Dance, not Mime, and as a whole. It is true that they 
have fine solo dancers, but they also have a magnificent Corps de Ballet in which the 
soloists take their part : the organisation has become an instrument on which a skilled 
choreographer such as Massine can play with the certainty of immediate individual 
and corporate response. The parts of the solo dancers can be taken over, at short 
notice and admirably danced, by the lesser-known members of the Ballet. The direc- 
tor has therefore not decided to continue the paths of mime or soloist virtuosity 
which had been opened up by Diaghilev and others ; to revive only a few of our old 
favourites among the Diaghilev Solo Bailets ; and to strike out a new line with 
M. Massine as choreographer in the direction of dance-ensemble. 

Their first important production in this line was the Ballet Les Presages to a sym- 
phony of T’schaikovsky, in which, though there is a certain importance in solo dancing, 
the main movement and effect lies in the dancing of the Ballet as a whole. The 
intelligence and musical sensitivity of M. Massine was universally hailed by critics 
and public: the work has been an outstanding success: and induced them to 
further productions of the same kind. Unfortunately in spite of their success the 
speculative nature of their initial visit to England led them into financial engage- 
ments which have left them small profits with which to mount a large new work. 
However towards the end of their season, with a rapidity of production which reflects 
enormous credit on the intelligence of the members of the Ballet, they have been 
able to mount a new ballet to the music of Brahms’ fourth symphony, with choreo- 
graphy by M. Massine, entitled Choreartium. This work makes a most important 
step forward in the corporate ballet ; the work of soloists is relegated still further 
into the background, and the rather massive music is interpreted by massed dancing. 
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It is I think somewhat doubtful if the rather thick heavy music of Brahms could 
be the ideal vehicle for dancing. But M. Massine has almost succeeded in 
persuading us of its inevitability. As in Les Presages he has treated the musical 
form with great respect ; and the entries and development of themes are carefully 
matched with corresponding dance-movements and entries. The whole effect is 
enormously impressive. As far as it is possible to add dancing to this music Massine 
has succeeded : the second movement, beautiful as it is, fails only because of the 
undue length of the music : and in the third movement Massine has added something 
of a Gaieté de Printemps which, though not inherent in the music, certainly adds 
greatly to one’s pleasure. The last movement is probably the best of all : the virility 
of the music is superbly matched with the athletic feats of a corps of dancers in black 
dresses. The scenery is unfortunately in the main insignificant, except for the last 
movement ; but it is at least unobtrusive. 

It is unfortunate that their lack of means have not enabled them to complete the 
production for a far more danceable symphony, the Borodine No. 2, which I suggested 
two months ago. However I understand that they are at work on it now, treating it 
in the Russian Epic style ; and that on the next appearance of the Ballet in London 
we shall have the opportunity of sampling it. 

Amongst recent welcome revivals from Diaghilev days has been Les Matelots, 
superbly danced by Danilova, Woizikowsky, Massine and Lichine (how we missed 
Sokolova !). Auric’s music for this is a real joy. The hearty vulgarity of the tunes, 
the delicacy of the harmonic material and the jolly blatancy of the orchestration 
make this one of the best things Auric has ever done. His other best work, the music 
to Jean Cocteau’s film Le Sang d’un Poéte it seems unlikely we shall be allowed to 
hear in England at the present. 

It seems to be the fashion to forget all works of a modernist composer excepting 
his newest. People seem to forget that while all works by contemporary composers 
will probably be experimental, some of them may have considerable revival, if not 
‘permanent, value in them. It was therefore with considerable surprise and pleasure 
that I witnessed a performance of Honegger’s Piano Concertino at the Philharmonic 
Concert. I heard the first performance of this in Paris a number of years ago ; it has 
I believe been once performed in the Provinces in England and then been allowed 
to drop. This is the more surprising as it is probably Honegger’s best work ; and in 
view of the popularity of his symphonic poems, which are too much experimental 
and are presumably so much played only because they give such scope for conductors 
to handle outsize orchestras, its temporary oblivion is not easily explicable. The 
criticism which Diaghilev made of Honegger’s music years ago was that most of it 
is too thick and heavy in texture. But in this work he makes a joke of his own heaviness. 
It is a work in three movements. In all of them the principle is the same : the piano 
has a simple, cool, almost naive solo part, which is constantly interrupted by heavy, 
rude ejaculations from the orchestra, and in the end joins in the fun in a modest 
kind of way. The second movement is a beautifully meditative theme over a 
modernised ‘‘ alberti bass,” and the third a negro blues ; the first has two simple 
themes, punctuated by orchestral buffets. The piano part is not technically difficult, 
but was played as exquisitely as one might expect by M. Gieseking. 

Strauss’s Burlesque for Piano and orchestra, played at the same Concert, is a 
pleasant enough piece, with welcome reminiscences of Strauss’s Rosenkavalier Waltz 
style : but Cyril Scott’s Disaster at Sea is one of the most tragic failures I have heard 
for a long time. The disaster of the Titanic is a Programme Piece of which the episodes 
are recorded but not felt : it is as if a play in a toy theatre were accompanied by full 
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orchestra—empty, and insensitive but well-scored. Is this the end of what was once 
one of our promising composers on a smaller scale ? : 

Herr Ernst Wolff, one of Germany’s most prominent accompanists played with 
Miss Seymour Whinyates a most interesting programme at the Wigmore Hall. The 
Bach G major Sonata was beautifully realised with harpsichord, though the long 
melodic lines were somewhat checked with unauthorised half-closes. The Honegger 
Sonata is a beautifully sentimental work : the beginning and end of the last movement 
are really lovely, sandwiching unfortunately some empty padding. However it is well 
worth playing. 


RANDOM NOTES 


Richard Specht’s Life of Puccini is welcome as an early biography of the composer 
of Gianni Schicchi, La Fanciulla del Golden West, and Turandot. Unfortunately 
the almost literal translation from the German makes the work terribly tedious to 
read in English. The same author’s Beethoven as he Lived though far better translated 
is a hopeless attempt in the romantic-journalism style to elevate Beethoven’s life 
to the level of his Music. A more self-contradictory, muddle-headed welter of un- 
supported and unsupportable nonsense it has seldom been my lot to try and read. 
He talks endlessly of the refinement of Beethoven’s music through suffering, as if 
Beethoven’s life was not far less painful than that of Mozart, Handel and many 
composers whose superb serenity is a witness of the triumph over the misery of their 
lives. Beethoven is too big a man to be explained like this. 

Mr. Hubert Foss has written an extremely well-thought out exposition of Music in 
My Time. All real music-lovers should read it ; and the B.B.C. should commit it to 
heart. His theories concerning the new class of music-lovers are particularly sound ; 
and professional musicians and composers would do well to pay close attention. 

The proceedings of the Musical Association (printed for subscribers) contains a 
most important paper on Byzantine Music by Professor Egon Wellesz, who has had 
the original idea of consulting the original sources and in consequence has revived 
on a sound basis a most abstruse and interesting subject. Professor Dent contributes a 
most fertile paper in the Romantic Movement which throws out a number of intensely 
suggestive remarks on music in general, laying stress on the importance of Italian 
Opera in the development of XVIIIth and XIXth century music all over Europe, and 
analysing the technical devices which the romantics used to further the intensity of 
feeling in their works. 

I hear that Stravinsky and Ravel have composed full-length ballets for Mme. 
Rubinstein : That Igor Markevicz’s new work Hymnes is an important contribution 
to modern music’: that Mr. William Walton’s new symphony will be remarkable for a 
first movement that is a development from the first bar to the last: and that MM. Kurt 
Weill and Jean Cocteau are collaborating in a “‘ Faust.” 


VERE PILKINGTON 
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BOOKS AND EXHIBITIONS 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH PAINTING. By Ertc UNpERwoop. Faber 
and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH SCULPTURE. By Ertc UNDERWOOD. Faber 
and Faber. tos. 6d. 


ART NOW. By Herzert ReaD. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 

ART IN MY TIME. By Frank Rutter. Rich and Cowan. 6s. 
MODERN DRAWINGS. By Campse__ Dopcson. The Studio. 3os. 
BLACK ON WHITE. By Arnotp L. HaskeELt. Barker. 8s. 6d 
SHAWN THE DANCER. By Katuerine S. Dreter. Dent. 125. 6s. 


R. UNDERWOOD has written two books which should be helpful to those who 

wish to prepare themselves for the English Exhibition at Burlington House 
which is to be opened to the public on January 6th. The first begins with a chapter on 
Painting before the Norman Conquest. We are then taken through the Norman, Gothic, 
Tudor and Stuart periods to Hogarth and the great portrait painters of the 18th 
century, and thence through the antics of the 19th, to modern days. The book is 
full of facts (each artist receiving a short biographical sketch) and is well written. 
Addressed primarily to those with little knowledge of the subject, the book should 
prove quite useful. Many details concerning the work of the artists are included, 
and the readability of the book is enhanced by our learning that Richard Wilson was 
born on the day of Queen Anne’s death, and J. W. M. Turner, like Shakespeare, on 
St. George’s day. The chapters entitled ‘‘ To-day” and “ To-morrow ”’ close the book. 
Here we find the good and the bad in uncomfortable proximity : but for the purposes 
of the exhibition few things later than 1860 need concern the reader. There are 
appendices containing more facts, an index and a small bibliography. The “ Annus 
Mirabilis ’’—1788—the year of Gainsborough’s death—is the subject of an appendix 
to itself. But why should space be three times taken up to inform us of a young living 
painter’s sixteenth century ancestry when Mr. Underwood cannot find the time to so- 
much-as-mention the name of Brabazon ? Mr. Underwood’s second book is written 
on the same lines, and should prove useful to those who want information concerning 
British sculpture from before the Norman conquest until to-day. An opening chapter 
gives an account of methods, materials and tools. Both books are well printed, well 
illustrated and moderately priced. That very great artist Alfred Stevens (1817-1875), 
almost gets his due in both of them. 

Mr. Herbert Read’s book Art Now is as helpful in its own sphere as the foregoing— 
but the sphere is very different. The modern movements in art (which does not mean 
Painting only), because of their nearness and newness, are still in the position 
of having to be explained—or, as most of the academic-minded would have it, 
having to be explained away by their apologists. Mr. Read has set out to explain, 
and has succeeded, lucidly and readably: In the confines of this review, it is impossible 
to enter into a discussion of the many points raised, particularly the influence of 
1gth century German philosophy on the aesthetics of the various movements. This 
is a book which no one should miss : and I would express the hope that the greater 
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the academic outlook of the individual, the greater will be his anxiety to read this 
very competent explanation of all those paintings which infuriate or devastate him 
(as the case may be), and samples of which he has seen (outside his own academic 
galleries) ever since that rascal Gauguin first upset him with his funny effects. On 
page 15, Mr. Read says : 

The prejudice against modern art is, I am convinced, the result of a confined vision or a 
narrow range of sensibility. People forget that the artist (if he deserves that name) has the 
acutest sense of us all; and he can only be true to himself and to his function if he ex- 
presses that acuteness to the final edge. We are without courage, without freedom, without 
passion and joy, if we refuse to follow where he leads. ; 


There are 128 excellent monochrome illustrations. The book is printed in Gill sans 
serif, which is easy to read, and therefore restful. 

Mr. Rutter’s book 1s one of a series, in which a variety of people are writing on a 
variety of subjects, all “ in my Time.” Mr. Rutter disclaims any responsibility 
for the title : the text however is his reminiscence of what he heard and saw and can 
remember of Art since he first began remembering, which he tells us was in the 
1880’s. We are conducted conscientiously through each succeeding decade, from 
the aesthetic movement of his early years (when “ Botticelli was the idol ” of those 
aesthetes), until today, when paintings “‘ flicker and crepitate ” from the walls of gal- 
leries. There are generous quotations from by-gone catalogues, and a miasma of names. 
Mr. Rutter’s book is written in a sprightly journalese with numerous peppercorns oi 
anger and disgust. The author uses quite strong language when roused by certain 
memories : such as the “‘ Inertia and snobbish ineptitude ”’ of the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund—this is a little severe now-a-days, just because they wouldn’t buy 
Manets, and Monets and Renoirs in 1905—and there is the suggestion that the British 
Government had “‘ to snaffle ” the Hugh Lane Bequest to make up the deficiency. 

The foreword to Mr. Campbell Dodgson’s Modern Drawings says: ‘‘'The aim 
of this book is to illustrate by representative examples the character of modern drawing 
in many countries of the western world.” In an introductory article, Mr. Dodgson 
reviews the work of artists in upwards of a dozen countries. Over 100 drawings are 
reproduced, and the book would have appeared to have achieved its aim, were Mr. 
Epstein not a notable absentee. 

The sub-title to Mr. Haskell’s book is “ an arbitrary anthology of fine drawing.” 
About 50 drawings are reproduced, prefaced by a bright essay by Mr. Haskell. The 
choice of artists makes this almost complementary to the preceding volume. Here at 
least Mr. Epstein and others are given their due. 

Miss Katherine Dreier has written a very adulatory note on Mr. Shawn, and 
her abstract Psychological Portrait (in colours) which serves as a frontispiece, is pre- 
sumably self-explanatory. This book, is, however, an interesting photographic record 
of the dances created by one of the best known men-dancers in America today. There 
is also a dated list of his original Ballets, and a biographical sketch. 

By far the most important exhibition in November was the retrospective loan 
exhibition of W. R. Sickert, a.R.A., at. Messrs. Agnew’s Galleries. Among the 
62 paintings were examples of every phrase, mood and period. From the small 
delightful early painting ‘‘ Lion comique ” and the early portrait of P. Wilson Steer 
could be traced the development, or more correctly the evolution of the art of this 
great English Artist. A comparison between the large portraits of Charles Brad- 
laugh and of Rear-Admiral W. Lumsden, which are separated by a period of 
nearly 45 years was particularly instructive. In spite of the strain of perhaps 
purposely inharmonious colour chords, the values invariably agreed. If the 
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composition of some of the paintings seemed uncertain it was nearly always in those 
which were transcriptions or studies from photographs. The presentation portrait 
of Sir Nigel Playfair as “‘ Tony Lumbkin,” if not a striking likeness, was a very 
charming work of art, and carried with it the compensation that at least in years to 
come it will have a greater artistic and pecuniary value than any likeness by some 
more academic portrait painter. Messrs. Agnew’s also were showing recent work by 
Mr. Keith Baynes. A certain harshness of colour in some of the paintings was com- 
pensated by the considerable advance noticeable in his work. His paintings have a 
quality of permanence. He was at his best in the smaller French Landscapes, in his 
interpretation of London light and when he painted flowers. At the Zwemmer Gallery 
etchings by Henri Matisse and Pablo Picasso were on view. These etchings, which 
are the illustrations to the Poésies of Stephane Mallarmé and the Métamorphoses 
d@’Ovide respectively—two limited and expensive productions of Les Editions Albert 
Skira, Paris—provided an excellent opportunity for comparing the work of these 
foremost modern French artists. Picasso’s complete command of line and the obvious 
delight which the classic atmosphere had for him, made his work seem to succeed 
the better. 

At the Leicester Galleries Mr. Josselin Bodley was showing paintings of the French 
countryside. The ability which he shows with his medium in simulating moss-bound 
walls and the topographical exactitude of his drawing combine to make pretty but 
unsatisfactory pictures. Mr. Henry Moore’s sculpture sometimes rises to great 
heights. His Reclining Woman in carved reinforced concrete could be compared 
with the best things done since the beginning of this century. To those who wish 
to understand the ideas behind this trend, I] would recommend again Mr. Herbert 
Read’s abovementioned book Art Now. 

The Cooling Gallery had the first show of a young painter, Mr. Victor Pasmore. 
His paintings showed very great possibilities, and when he has thrown off the medley 
of influences which his present pictures show, or when he is able to be completely 
personal he should do work of real importance. 

Mr. V. D. M. Playfair was showing etchings, drypoints and lithographs. Particu- 
larly successful was “‘ Interior of a Theatre.” This lithograph showed a high degree 
of technical ability. 

The Lefevre Galleries were exhibiting paintings, fabrics, and carvings by Mr. Ben 
Nicholson and Miss Barbara Hepworth. Mr. Nicholson’s two-dimensional paintings 
were decorative and a satisfactory use had been made in applying these designs to 
the decoration of materials. Miss Hepworth, like Mr. Henry Moore, is a member of 
Unit I, which has its headquarters at the Mayor Gallery. Her carvings are as abstract 
as membership of that group would indicate. 

Now that the first excitement is over, and the picture has been seen by all the 
critics competent to form an opinion, the Castle Howard “ Holbein ”’ portrait of 
Henry VIII has had to take its place with those other pictures which, owing among 
other things to their condition, cannot even in part be ascribed with any certainty to 
the master. It is very doubtful that either the National Gallery or the National Portrait 
Gallery is interested in its acquisition. The now famous white fur collar is the best 
bit of painting in an otherwise much restored picture. 


ROBERT BURNETT 
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THREE CITIES. By SHotem Ascu. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

THE JEWS OF ZIRNDORF. By Jacos WasseRMaNnN. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
THE CURSE OF THE WISE WOMAN. By Lorp Dunsany. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
OVER THE RIVER. By Joun Gatswortuy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

UNCOUTH SWAIN. By Rocer DatTAtuer. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

TRUMPETER, SOUND ! By D. L. Murray. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
HOSANNA. By BernarD Newman. Dennis Archer. 7s. 6d. 

STIR. By GeorcE Incram. Dennis Archer. 7s. 6d. 


0 ie HERE are differences in quality between one novel and another which, though 
easy to detect, are almost impossible to describe. Vague words like honesty, 
sincerity, moral seriousness are used in the attempt : but they are not very useful, 
and they are often an indirect libel upon those writers to whom the qualities are not 
attributed. Nevertheless some attempt, if not to describe, at least to point at such 
differences must be made. For they are the differences between books worth writing 
and books not worth writing. What is worth reading depends, of course, on a great 
many factors known only to the individual reader. 

Of these eight novels only the first three seem to me to have been worth writing, 
though I can imagine quite a large public for most of the others. Three Cities is 
a tremendous book. It has 862 pages. Its theme is the Russian Revolution in relation 
to the Jews. So large and complex a subject might be expected to tempt the author 
to simplification by taking sides and working out his book on propagandist rules : 
or by concentrating all attention upon the protagonist so that the masses involved 
became merely a background comfortably out of focus : or by concentrating all atten- 
tion on the masses, the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, so that no individuals appeared 
clearly at all. But Mr. Asch did none of these things. Although his book is full of 
characters vividly presented, with great psychological insight, although his hero’s 
development is shown in considerable detail, never does he allow the reader to lose 
sight of the struggle in which all are involved whether they will or no. Mr. Asch 
is worthy of his theme. The first part of the book tells of Petersburg before the war ; 
the second of life in the Jewish quarter of Warsaw ; the third of the first stage of 
the revolution in Moscow. The book does not end happily : but it began with misery. 
It forces the reader to think seriously of the nature and shape of human history. 

So does The Fews of Zirndorf. It is a strange, romantic book. Many will call it 
morbid. The characters seem half mad and half dreaming : they move about as though 
they were perpetually in that inexplicable state when we say : “ All this has happened 
before.” But the romanticism does not seem to be affected. It is rather the outcome 
of suffering and frustration. The main story is that of a young Jew in Germany in 
1885 and of the persecutions endured by him, by his family, and his friends. But there 
is a prelude concerned with the rumour of the Messiah Sabbatai Zevi and of the 
extraordinary effect it had upon the Jews in Germany three centuries earlier. It is 
intended to “ explain ’’ German anti-semitism, and consequently the rest of the book. 
Actually it does neither. It merely shows how obscure and how important racial 
characteristics are. Herr Wassermann may be obsessed with the knowledge of human 
cruelty. But it is probable that he does not exaggerate. We are apt to forget the more 
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unpleasant potentialities of men, in a comparatively civilized and prosperous place 
and period. We are very apt to forget what forces of primitive and irrational hatred 
lie hidden behind the every-day expression of racial prejudice in ordinary conversation. 

Lord Dunsany’s romanticism is of the familiar Celtic kind which makes everything 
a symbol. The Curse of the Wise Woman is written in the form of reminiscence 
“about an Ireland which, they tell me, is quite gone.” It is saved from becoming 
sentimental and absurd by Lord Dunsany’s real knowledge and love of the places and 

people of which he writes. Although Tir-nan-Og, its queens and its orchards, may 
be a silly fancy, the book a reactionary gesture, and the bog merely a bog, you can 
learn a good many tips about how to shoot snipe by reading it, and something of the 
nature of the Irish nation. And Lord Dunsany can write very beautiful prose. 

Each of these three books is an imaginative representation of something which the 
author is peculiarly fitted to present. That would not be true of the others, except 
to the limited extent that Mr. Galsworthy was a lawyer and writes of a law court, 
Mr. Dataller has been down a mine, and Mr. Ingram has been in prison.—Their 
knowledge, but not their imagination has been adequate to their tasks. 

Whatever people may say to detract from Mr. Galsworthy’s reputation, he was 
peculiarly fitted, by the very qualities his detractors dislike, to write of the class and 
the generations of which he wrote in the Forsyte Saga. In Over the River he is out 
of his depth. He is writing of a generation which he cannot understand. His sureness 
of touch, his economy of style is gone. He is trying to present Clare and Tony in 
terms of a generation older than theirs in which they cannot be presented. Two young 
people may exist who could have behaved as they do in 1932. It is very improbable 
that they would have thought as they do: Mr. Galsworthy is still in this book the 
champion of innocence, the rather sentimental knight errant. But it is all too clear 
that the generation of which he writes here have learned to do without his protection 
even in the law courts. They may not be better but they are harder than their parents. 

Mr. Dataller is already known as the pitman who looked at Oxford. He is now in 
danger of becoming known as a young Oxford novelist. Uncouth Swain is an efficiently 
written book about a Radical miner in the middle of the last century, his efforts to 
educate the children of other workers, and his trial for the murder of Sir Bracey 
Higgett, a conventionally unpleasant mine-owner. He is acquitted, and all ends happily 
with a rather romantic marriage. The story moves quite quickly and the “ character 
drawing ”’ is up to standard. But Mr. Dataller does not seem to take either his theme 
or the business of writing a novel seriously enough, at any rate for a young man. 
There are quite enough efficient writers of unnecessary books. This book might easily 
have been justified if Mr. Dataller had seriously tried to present the situation between 
miners and masters at the period in question instead of using it merely as something 
to write a novel about: or, if he was not sufficiently interested in the subject, he 
might have used it as a means of showing the reader something more of human 
nature. Unfortunately he chose merely to write a novel. 

Trumpeter, Sound ! has all the appearance of being a gay mid-Victorian pageant. 
It is a mid-Victorian pageant ; but not so gay. It is true there are plenty of quaint 
characters, glimpses of a lost London, and a general atmosphere of Astley’s England. 
But the picture Mr. Murray gives (and it is almost certainly accurate) of the stupidity, 
barbarism and brutality of Her Majesty’s forces at that time might in some places 
be the work of Herr Wassermann himself. Yet Mr. Murray succeeds in giving the 
impression that it is all part of the show, that it is not real life and that there is no 
reason to worry about it. That is the effect of the whole book. All the characters are 
dressed up and Mr. Clarkson is hovering genially somewhere in the background. 
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The story, which ends with the poor ballet girl discovering that for years she has been 
the Countess of Blackwater and renouncing her title for a trumpeter, is eminently 
suitable for the occasion. The book is, in fact, a Christmas present. 

Mr. Bernard Newman has attempted to show what would have happened if Jesus 
had been persuaded to become King of the Jews. Unfortunately, he has found it neces- 
sary to change the whole character of Jesus, so that his book is really what would 
have happened if someone with knowledge of military tactics had been persuaded 
to accept the title. The first part is rather a bore for anyone who has read the gospels, 
although it might be interesting to those who haven’t. The imaginary extract from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica is amusing. It reminds us that if we were not Christians we 
should probably be Mohammedans. , 

The Book Society probably recommends Stir because it is about prison-life by 
an ex-convict and therefore rather a “‘ rarity.” I can see no other reason for recom- 
mending it. Mr. Ingram has no marked talent for presenting character. Most of his 
people are types that you do not have to go to prison to invent. Heh as been able to 
show what most people could guess : that life in prison is both worse and better than 
those who have not experienced it suppose, and how much depends on the personality 
of those in authority. There is one very funny passage which describes the pursuit 
of a nude convict who has covered himself in margarine and cannot be held, and there 
is a good description of a mutiny in the middle of which the hero falls blissfully into 
the arms of a good woman who loves him. 


WYNYARD BROWNE 
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HORSEMANSHIP AS IT IS TO-DAY. By Saran Bowes-Lyon. J. M. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


THE COMPLEAT JOCKEY. Attributed to Grrvasz Marxuam, Gentleman. The 
Woodstock Press. Limited Edition. 21s. 


FLUSH. A Biography. By Vircinia Wootr. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
JUST DOGS. By K. F. Barker. Country Life. 1os. 6d. 
ME AND MY DOGS. By Lapy Kirry Vincent. Country Life. 5s. 


WHEN YOU LOOK BACK. An Anthology of Letters to Children from Illustrious 
Persons. Collected by Eve Knicut. Cobden Sanderson. 6s. 


UP THE ATTIC STAIRS. By Vioter M. Macpona_p. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


T the age of twelve, Miss Sarah Bowes-Lyon has written and illustrated a 

book on Horsemanship as it is To-day which could be read by many with advan- 
tage, not only to their horsemanship but to their personal comfort, appearance 
and manners in the hunting field and show-ring. She has surely gained her knowledge 
if not from the ‘‘ horse’s mouth ” from that of the ‘‘ boy what does ’im,”’ for the book 
is full of wise maxims in the expressive vocabulary of the saddle room and even gives 
a brief summary of the various types of fences found in different hunting countries : 
and Warwickshire thrusters will be shaken to read that their fences are : 


very easy for skimming over. 


I liked best the pages showing the things not to be forgotten in one’s equipment fora 
day’s hunting : including a handkerchief, half-a-crown for the cap, ‘‘ And a piece of 
sugar for your pony at the end of the day.”’ The book has been printed in the author’s. 
own handwriting and the illustrations, though not always true in outline, convey very 
plainly all they mean. 

A very distant parallel is The Compleat Fockey or : 

The most exact Rules and Methods to be observed in Training up of Race-Horses : 
showing how to prepare them for any Heats or Courses ; with the manner of their Keep- 
ings, Instructions for their Dressings and Looking to their Scourings, Diets, Matches and 
Racings ; the like not Published to the World before. TO WHICH IS ADDED, the 
most experienced way for Buying Horses and Instructions to avoid being Cheated upon the 
like occasion ; with a Relation of the Cheats and Tricks the Jockeys and Horse-Coursers. 
put on the Unexpert buyers. 

One of the earliest books on horse racing in English, it was first published in the 
17th Century attached to the later editions of Gervase Markham’s Maister Peece, 
and has now been reprinted for the first time as a separate work in a limited edition 
of five hundred copies. The treatment described for a racehorse, while sometimes: 
tallying with that of the present time, more often fills one with profound respect 
for the constitution of the horse of that period ; light and air were denied him in the 
stable and strange and wonderful potions were poured into his ears, nose and mouth. 
Even the author closes one chapter describing a particularly drastic remedy with 
the words : ‘‘ And in a short time he will cheer up and look lively again ; Probatum 
est.” Beautifully bound and printed, this fascinating book has given me more joy to 
own than any other that I have in my possession. 

Flush was a Very Parfait Gentil Knight who dedicated the best years of his life 
to the service of his invalid mistress, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. He stayed by 
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her couch uncomplaining, and ‘‘ To whom all the world was free, chose to forfeit 
all the smells of Wimpole Street.” Through his eyes Miss Woolf gives a vivid 
account of Elizabeth Browning’s escape from the cramped and tyrannous atmosphere 
of Wimpole Street,to the freedom and contentment of life in Italy with the man she 
loved. Flush must have helped to give her some of the courage necessary for such a 
great adventure, because it was for him that, in defiance of all conventions, the house- 
hold and her father, she ventured in person to the slum of Whitechapel to pay the 
ransom to Taylor, the “ archfiend ” and dog-stealer. This must have been an act of 
great courage for any woman then, and while some of Flush’s spirit was broken by 
the three nightmare days of captivity, Elizabeth Browning benefited. Miss Woolf’s 
style has a superb assurance which almost carries her through the impossible task 
of probing into a dog’s mind: 

And as he lay there, exiled, on the carpet, he went through one of those whirlpools of 
tumultuous emotion in which the soul is either dashed upon the rocks and splintered or, 
finding some tuft of foothold, slowly and painfully pulls itself up, regaining dry land, and 
at last emerges on top of a ruined universe to survey a world created afresh on a different 
plan. Which was it to be—destruction or reconstruction ? That was the question. The 
outlines only of his dilemma can be traced here ; for his debate was silent. And why had 
he failed, he asked himself ? Because he loved Miss Barrett. Looking up at her from under 
his eyebrows as she lay, severe and silent on the sofa, he knew that he must love her for 
ever. Things are not simple but complex. If he bit Mr. Browning he bit her too. Hatred is 
not hatred, hatred is also love. Here Flush shook his ears in an agony of perplexity. He 
turned uneasily on the floor. Mr. Browning was Miss Barrett. Miss Barrett was Mr. 
Browning ; love is hatred and hatred love. He stretched himself and raised his head from 
the floor. The clock struck eight. For three hours and more he had been lying there, tossed 
from the horns of one dilemma to another. 


Loyal companion and inspiration for some of her poetry, Flush’s epitaph appears 
in the early pages of the book. “‘ She loved Flush and Flush was worthy of her love.” 

We are an animal-loving race, and each Christmas brings a spate of dog-books with 
which, as gifts, we dismay or charm our friends. Two such books are Fust Dogs 
and Me and My Dogs. 'The first is a series of pencil and pen sketches by Mr. K. F. 
Barker who pays tribute to all sorts and breeds, from his own “‘ pure bred mongrel ” 
to the show Sealyham who, refusing to live up to his pedigree and appearance, 
folded back his whiskers and contined to collapse in a depressed heap in front of all 
judges, until his once ambitious owner gave up the unequal battle and allowed him 
to retire to a less aristocratic but more joyous existence. It is a book worth having 
for its illustrations alone and one of the few which justify the publisher’s advertisement 
on the cover. In Me and My Dogs, is a pot-pourri of dogs, horses and autobiography by 
Lady Kitty Vincent, who writes with common sense and an understanding of her 
subjects, particularly her dogs to whom the title of the book is dedicated. She has 
owned innumerable breeds, her first love being Reggie, a white Spitz who has “‘ always 
just been sick, is being sick, or is about to be sick !”’ From him she learnt some of her 
bitterest lessons, but not all, and the succeeding mistakes, though they are outweighed 
by successes, are told against herself with a twist of humour which makes the book a 
very difficult one to put down. 

Why, in an age which has made progress its godhead, one of the supreme arts of our 
forefathers, letter-writing, should have been allowed to decay into practically non- 
existence is a plaintive question the answer to which probably lies in the lap of the 
telephone, blessed though that be. In When You Look Back Miss Eve Knight has 
collected ‘an anthology of letters to children from illustrious persons ” dating 
from 1220 to the present day. Charles I, Victor Hugo, Mr. Laurence Housman, 
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Beethoven, Joseph Conrad and many others have contributed to this anthology of 
wit and charm. Some of the letters are touched by the finger of tragedy, such as 
Hans Andersen’s letters to Mary Livingstone rejoicing in the hope of her father’s 
safety, while, unknown to them both, he was already dead ; but most of them are 
gay or advisory as the case may be and filled with accounts of glorious imaginary 
adventures. I can only wish, without snobbery, for some such ancestor or childhood 
friend to have left me such a legacy. 

Up the Attic Stairs is like a strip of embroidery worked with soft colours blended 
to form the pattern of a school in Geneva in the ’nineties. Some are more vivid and 
hold their patterns throughout but the book is founded on an ever changing back- 
ground of people and objects and the cool secret smell of the old house. Miss Violet 
Macdonald’s prose is perfect in its simplicity : 

The dark green branches, so cold to the touch, roughened our fingers, imbued them with 
resin, gave out a forest odour of fairy-tale, as we clipped the candles on to them, decked 
them with jewels and sweetmeats, veiled them in tinsel till the tree stood there in the dusk 
like a secret bride. 


and her pencil sketches harmonise with the whole. 
JEAN FARQUHAR 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


JULIA NEWBERRY’S DIARY. With an Introduction by CLEMENCE DANg. 
Selwyn & Blount. 6s. 


THE LETTERS OF GEORGE GORDON 6TH LORD BYRON. Selected by 
R. G. Howartu, M.A. With an Introduction by ANDRE Maurois. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. A Literary and Historical Study by the 
Rev. J. H. Evans. The Sheldon Press. 7s. 6d. 


ee Diary of Julia Newberry is a remarkable book, both in its contents and in 
its history. It records the experiences between 1869 and 1872 of one of the 
two daughters of wealthy parents in Chicago, much of whose time was spent in 
travelling in Europe. The father died just before the diary opens ; both daughters 
died young, Julia at twenty-two in 1876, her sister two years earlier. The mother 
lived on and died in Paris in 1882. Her property, including all Julia’s belongings, 
eventually passed to a cousin and was sent over to America, where, in the house of a 
descendant, Julia’s dresses and jewellery and the locked volume containing her diary 
were preserved as relics of the family. A year or two ago the lock was broken and the 
diary revealed. Such discoveries are usually disappointing. To read a young girl’s 
record of her daily life between the ages of fifteen and nineteen is likely to prove a 
tedious task. The best of it is not likely to be very good, the dull stretches are likely 
to be numerous and long. This diary, however, is very far from being tedious 
at any point ; indeed it is provokingly short : Julia Newberry only took up her pen 
two or three times a month, when she had something interesting or amusing to record. © 
As for the quality of what she wrote, at first it seems incredible that a girl of fifteen or 
a little more should have written the book ; but it is harder to believe that any one 
could have invented the authoress. Its interest lies not only in the personality which she 
reveals, but also in the surroundings which she describes. There is a good deal 
about the life of the rich in Chicago and New York in the sixties, a good deal more 
about life in Continental hotels at the time which gives an interesting picture of the 
conditions in which Americans then found Europe. The reader is introduced to 
several celebrities. Mr. Goldwin Smith dined with the Newberrys in Chicago in 
1870, and was said to have “‘ The English accent in perfection ” ; in August 1871 
at Baden, we read: 

That evening there was to be a ball and Strauss the magnificent was to lead his own 
waltzes . . . when Strauss led it was perfectly magnificent ; he inspires the band to such 
a degree that they play as if under enchantment ; Gungle was very fine but Strauss is 
beyond anything I ever imagined ; we got so excited that Mamie and I nearly screamed, 
and she kept squeezing my hand and “‘ Oh Julia it is too beautiful, I must dance, I can’t 
keep still.” —Even Sister who is so cold-blooded and never gets wrought up by anything 
of the kind, was wildly excited. 

At Homburg she writes : 

We spent three days at Zurich; a nice hotel but a very stupid place, just like all 
Swiss places. We had a curious fellow traveller ; [an] Englishman, very swell and 
superlatively clean. Oh so clean, so clean. He had on an elegant suit of grey ; a delicately 
striped red and white shirt, a dark silk scarf, the fleeciest of white lambs-wool stockings 
and delightful buttoned boots, exactly like those Colonel Bonaparte wore... . A 
selfish, pleasure-seeking, over refined, blasé man of thirty-nine, whose life is narrowed 
down to eating, drinking, washing, fishing, shooting and sleeping. 
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In the last example the observer is not content to record ; she makes herself felt. 
Itis this presentment of herself that gives the book its unique quality. It is tempting 
to quote passage after passage in which she reveals her acute perception in some touch 
of wit or feeling : 

The Devereauxs are a wonderfully good-looking family, and just as lovely and charming 
as possible, but there is no superfluity of a slightly agreeable quality, and thatis . . brains. 

On her seventeenth birthday she reflects : 

I have been twice to Florida and three times to Europe . . . I have learned how to 
faint, and have inherited a fortune. Have been through a long illness and had a terrible 
sorrow ! And I might have been married if I had chosen. 

On the other hand I have never had on a long dress, or been into society as a young lady ; 
Nor in the conventional form, have I been to my first ball. I have never given my photo- 
graph to a young man, or any other souvenir either, nor have I made my hair uneven by 
distributing locks among any friends . . . I have never sworn eternal friendship to any 
one, nor written poetry since I was eleven years old ! 


She was a severe critic, and did not suffer fools gladly, even fools who were fond 
of her. She thus records how she refused an offensive admirer : 

When I looked up to say good night he had fled discomfited, and there was only Joe, 
who had evidently hugely enjoyed his brother’s defeat, smiling maliciously in the lamp- 
light. 

She was independent : 


I never could make myself believe anything ; I never was afraid of the dark, and have 
always enjoyed breaking looking-glasses, because the servants are always in such a state. 


No wonder that at the end of one visit she complacently records ‘‘ I have upset 
them pretty generally I think.” But at times she could be tender ; after her home was 
burnt, she wrote : 

The house was so beautiful in itself, and it was home ; and now I have no home any- 
where ; if I had always lived there it would not be so bad, but for years I had looked for- 
ward to going back there, and now I have nothing to look forward to. Papa bought the 
land, Papa built the house, Papa planted the trees, Papa lived there, and now what is left 
is the wide world of association with him ? Nothing ; his picture, his letters all are burnt 
away. Why is it so? The last seven months of his life are almost unknown to us, he died 
far away from us in mid ocean, with no one to care for him when he needed it utterly, 
no one to learn his last wishes no one to love him ; and now with all that the few traces of 
him are swept away for ever. 


The father whom she so worshipped had advised her “ Be somebody, July,” 
and she records her resolve “‘ Be somebody I will.” She certainly fulfilled it ; superior 
to those around her, she had only one fit companion : she could always, as her diary 
proves, have a delightful time with herself. 

After reading the diary of a life, which, though so fully lived, was compressed 
within a narrow frame, and whose greatest intensity was perhaps an intensity of 
restraint, Lord Byron, with his cruelties, his frenzies, his amours, and his extrava- 
gance, seems very histrionic. Mr. Howarth has selected two hundred and eighty 
odd of Byron’s letters and furnished them with notes explaining references and 
supplying dates, etc. The avowed object of the book is to show how good a letter 
writer Byron was. It succeeds in showing that he was interesting, fluent, facetious, 
versatile. It is amusing to note the difference between the ways in which he 
addresses friends belonging to different groups—Augusta, Tom Moore, John 
Murray, Lady Melbourne. But to those who are not familiar with the life that lay 
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behind it the effect must be bewildering and misleading. The book does not supply 
the biographical material necessary to explain and correct the conflicting impressions 
conveyed. Nor will the reader be much helped by M. Maurois’s brief introduction, 
in which he says ‘‘ women complained of him greatly, but it must be allowed that 
they were more guilty of their misfortunes than he himself.” To Byron’s credit it 
may be said that.he could not have wished to be let off as lightly as that. 

Another world is opened to us when we read of Crabbe—it is the world of Mansfield 
Park and its inhabitants Crabbe had known what it was to be poor, in his native 
town of Aldeburgh, and in London, where he went to make his living by his pen, 
and he had also moved among the great—Burke befriended him and took him into 
his household ; he was Chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, in his later years he was 
a familiar figure in the London world of letters. But his proper sphere was a country 
parsonage, whence he could be an equally welcome visitor at the great house and in 
the houses of his poor parishoners. His works—Tales, The Borough, Tales of the Hall— 
besides describing in vivid detail the countryside and the seaside town, exhibit a 
full portrait gallery of the persons who inhabit them. Not for nothing did Jane Austen 
say that she could have liked to be Mrs. Crabbe ; he is as careful, as detached a minia- 
turist as she was herself. Crabbe’s life was written by his son and published with his 
collected works in 1834. It has recently been reprinted in the World’s Classics series. 
It must interest all who care to know about the literature of the time, and the life of a 
country parson a hundred years ago. Mr. Evans’ book is very largely based upon it, but 
he has supplemented it by researches among the Belvoir records, and is able to identify 
(sometimes somewhat conjecturally) places and incidents belonging to Crabbe’s 
Leicestershire incumbencies, and his book is illustrated with some interesting 
views of the places in which the poet lived. 


JOHN SPARROW 
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THE BRONTES. By ALFRED SanGsTER. Constable. 2s. 6d. 
THE SLEEPING CLERGYMAN. By James Bripiz. Constable. 2s. 6d. 


GENERAL JOHN REGAN. By Grorce A. Birrmincuam. George Allen & Unwin. 
2s. 6d. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING ? By Lennox Rosinson. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
NELSON OF THE NILE. By W. Mervyn Mitts. Putnam. 5s. 

THE ABBE PREVOST. By HELEN WappELL. Constable. rss. 
SHEPPEY. By W. Somerset Maucuam. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MAN. By Imre MapAcu, translated by C. H. MELtTzer and 
P. Vaypa. Dr. George Vajna & Co. Budapest.* 


THE ORESTIEIA OF AESCHYLUS. Translated by the Eart or LoNcrorp and 
CHRISTINE LONGFoRD. Hodges, Figgis & Co., Dublin, and Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
5S. 

HE reviewer who sets out to write about plays in book form is faced with a 
different and more difficult task than the dramatic critic. He has, first of all, 

to translate what he reads into terms of the stage, and then, having found the dramatic 
value of the play, to criticise its construction and characterization as though it were a 
novel. In addition, if he happens already to have seen it played in the theatre, he 
has to try and eliminate the impressions that have been made upon his mind by 
individual performances and subtleties of production. Humanly speaking, the last 
difficulty is the hardest to overcome; but it is possible that the printed play will 
modify to some extent the impressions made by the stage version. 

That is my excuse when I say that The Brontés is an unsatisfactory play. Yet at 
the time of writing it has achieved its 225th performance at the Royalty Theatre and is 
still running. Obviously this success is partly due to the popularity of the Bronté 
legend, which is excellent ‘‘ box office ” ; but the fate of Wild Decembers proves that 
it must also be good “ theatre.’”” My impression of the performance was decidedly 
unfavourable. The play seemed episodic, artificial, and, worst of all, a mixture of 
tragedy and farce; in short a failure. But on reading the text I found that my 
judgment of the play had been upset by the acting and production. Much of the 
dialogue is excellent, especially in the second act where the three sisters are 
discussing their literary plans and Emily conceives the idea of Wuthering Heights. 
There is some characterization, too ; the character of Emily is drawn with skill, if 
somewhat harsh in contour and over-economical in outline. She is the dominating 
person of the play and reveals unexpected depths of sympathy and emotion which 
the frigidity of her outward behaviour does not at first suggest. One feels, however, 
that Mr. Sangster has modelled his character of Emily upon a conception of the 
authoress of Wuthering Heights obtained from reading the book rather than 
studying the facts. She is altogether too tragi-heroic for her environment. The 
result is that the rest of the characters seem to live on a different emotional plane ; 
and this produces a perceptible, if inevitable, climax after her death at the beginning 
of Act III. We are then faced with the boring prospect of Charlotte’s marriage to the 
Rev. Mr. Nicholls, who is a mere figure of fun. 


* This book may be obtained from the Librairie Hachette, 18, King William St., W.1, or 
any other bookshop, at 7s. 6d. 
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But these are limitations imposed upon the author by his subject. Mr. Bridie has no 
such limitations and his intellect is allowed free-play. The first thing to say about 
The Sleeping Clergyman is that the title is misleading. The play is not in the least 
concerned with this sonorous character, who contributes nothing but the incidental 
music in the form of reverbrating snores. Yet, I am not sure. Perhaps, as De Quincey 
said about the porter in Macbeth, the clergyman symbolises “‘ the reflux of the human 
upon the fiendish ” or vice versa : at any rate he shows that the world at large sleeps on 
oblivious of what advanced people are saying and thinking about the problem of 
heredity or the improvement of the species. The Sleeping Clergyman is a study in 
heredity, and a very clever one, too. The central character is Doctor Marshall, who 
acts as guardian to two generations of bastard Camerons, partly for scientific and 
partly for philanthropic reasons. His theory of heredity, and that is the point of the 
play, is explained by an Old Lady : 

O_p Lapy: I think he thinks that the good characteristics are just as:likely to be 
handed down as the bad ones. . . . He said once that social impulses 
in a person sometimes harness the strong anti-social impulses, and then 
we see some fun. . . . He said he had faith in God. 


The three generations of Camerons, beginning with a drunken genius and ending 
with a scientist who saves the world from plague, show the various stages in this 
struggle between “‘ social”? and “‘ anti-social” ; and the remarkable thing is that, 
though the propensity for good or evil undergoes a considerable change, the character 
of the original Cameron alters very little in his successors. One of them says : 

‘“‘ l’m a b-bad egg, but I think you’ll find I’m good in parts.” 


and that is true of all. Uncle Marshall keeps the spark of genius alight and leaves 
heredity to look after itself. Mr. Bridie, whether he wishes to be taken seriously or 
not, manages to combine the good qualities of a scientist and a playwright. 

General Fohn Regan was written in 1912 and is now published for the first time. 
The reader is reminded, in the author’s preface, that the state of affairs in Ireland 
which gave rise to the play is now a matter of history ; that the apparatus of the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Royal Irish Constabulary and worthless piers being built at 
government expense is now hopelessly dated. But, the author concludes, ‘‘ a joke 
is immortal, if it is a good one.” General Fohn Regan is an excellent joke, if somewhat 
Irish. The natural reaction to this play is to agree with Major Kent : “‘ I’m no good 
at all at complications !’’ Yet the fun is infectious and by the time one realizes that 
the American gentleman, apparently the innocent victim of a practical joke, is really 
the perpetrator of the hoax, there is nothing left for it but to admire the subtlety 
of the situation and the cunning concealment of the dénouement. 

Mr. Lennox Robinson’s play Is Life Worth Living ? is also about Ireland, but there 
is nothing essentially Irish about it except the “ Exaggeration.”’ The only justification | 
for exaggerations is that they should be sufficiently convincing as to hoodwink the 
audience or reader into taking them seriously. Mr. Robinson nearly made me believe 
that a seaside town could be turned inside out by Tchekov and Ibsen performed by a 
repertory company, but not quite. The absurdity of the situation was apparent to 
the end, and I remained sceptical. But this play is too witty to be a failure and it is 
probable that it acts a great deal better than it reads. 

Nelson of the Nile is a title which suggests great things. But Mr. Mervyn Mills 
has been led by the very scope of the subject into giving an over-conventional picture 
of his hero, partly, I suspect, from political motives. Patriotism so easily becomes 
swashbuckling or sentimental when it actuates works of art. But, isolated from its 
political context, this is a powerful and eminently stageable play. One can forgive 
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the extravagant seamen of nautical tradition who provide the accompaniment to 
the music of Nelson and Lady Hamilton ; and a certain stiffness about Mr. Mills’ 
Anthony and Cleopatra, because he is a shrewd judge of dramatic values with a 
sense of contemporary aptness almost as acute as that of Mr. Noel Coward. 

From Nelson of the Nile to The Abbé Prévost is only a step backwards in history ; 
and Miss Waddell’s short play is also about a famous liaison ; between the Abbé 
Prévost and the mysterious Lady whose character has been so blackened by Prévost’s 
biographers. The Lenki of this play is an echo of the beautifully and pathetically 
fickle heroine in Manon Lescaut, the novel which is said to have foreshadowed the 
tragedy in Prévost’s own life. The play itself is another working out of the tragic 
theme “all for Love and the world well lost ” and Miss Waddell has succeeded in 
making a beautiful and moving drama out of it. Indeed it is not an overstatement 
to say that hardly a phrase could be added to the dialogue or subtracted from it 
without taking something from the power of the characterization and the pathos of 
the situation. For, like every good artist, Miss Waddell has been economical and it is 
this economy, very largely, that makes the tragedy so obvious and so overwhelming. 
The Abbé Prévost is a fine play to read, and a play that should, if anything, gain by 
production on the stage. But it is impossible to say the last word about it without 
mentioning the excellence of the print and paper, and not least, Mr. Bray’s 
frontispiece engraving, all of which contribute to a finely produced book. 

Sheppey is no departure from the Maugham tradition. It is a cynical and brilliant 
play with vitality that springs not only from its ruthless comments on education, 
religion, and class snobbery but also from the fundamental untruth that a layman 
practising the doctrines of the gospel in modern times would be considered insane. 
For it is possible to dispute and even refute most of these criticisms, however cogently 
they are expressed. What is indisputable and irrefutable is that Sheppey stimulates, 
both emotionally and intellectually, by the sheer artistry of its dialogue, situations, 
and characterizations. It does not really matter that the ending is indeterminate and 
disturbing. It is easy to disagree with Mr. Maugham’s experience of life, but it is 
difficult to find fault with his dramatic organization of that experience. 


TRANSLATIONS 

Lord and Lady Longford, in translating The Orestieia of Aeschylus, have given us a 
version which is specially suitable for stage production. The translation is free without 
losing the meaning of the Greek and the verse is metrically fluent without any of the 
obscurity in the original. What the translators have sacrified of scholarship has been 
amply compensated for by readability and eminent suitability for the stage. 

From Hungary comes a translation of Imre Madach’s Tragedy of Man by Charles 
Henry Meltzer and Paul Vajda. This is a Hungarian classic which may be little known 
in England because it has not hitherto been available in a version worthy of the ori- 
ginal. The translators deserve praise for their skilful handling of English verse and 
idiom. They deserve thanks for giving us access to a dramatic poem which, if kindred 
in subject to Goethe’s Faust, or Manfred, has a Promethean spark of genius as 
individual as that of Goethe or Byron. There is something essentially youthful, too, 
about the pessimism and perplexity of the Magyar poet that is absent from the intel- 
lectual hugeness of Faust and the sophistication of Manfred or Cain. But this is no 
place to discuss the author or his work ; both have been dealt with in an admirable 
introduction by M. Hvesi, director of the Hungarian National Theatre, Budapest. 


JAMES BRAMWELL 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


WAR MEMOIRS OF DAVID LLOYD GEORGE. Volume Two. Ivor Nicholson 
& Watson. 21s. 


LORD RIDDELL’S INTIMATE DIARY OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
AND AFTER. 1918-1932. Gollancz. 18s. 


CHARLES THE FIRST. By Hivarre BELLoc. Cassell. 16s. 

SARAH BERNHARDT. By Maurice Barinc. Peter Davies. 5s. 

DIARY OF A. F. R. WOLLASTON. Edited by Mary Wottaston. With a Preface 
by Str Henry NewsBot. Cambridge University Press. 125. 6d. 

A MODERN SINBAD : an Autobiography. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

MOSCOW 1911-1933. By ALLAN Monxkuouse. Gollancz. 16s. 

BLACK MASTIFF. By M. Coryn. Barker. gs. 


N Sunday, the 19th June, 1915, an important conference was being held at 
Boulogne, in ‘“‘ a frowsy room at a second-rate hotel,” between representatives 
of England and France, ‘‘ with a view to arriving at a common basis for computing 
the number and calibres of guns and the quantity and natures of ammunition necessary 
to ensure the success of the next offensive on the Western Front.” Mr. Lloyd George 
was present ; the conference, in fact, was his own idea—part of his campaign to 
remove the scandal of the shell shortage, with which Mr. Asquith and Lord Kitchener 
had so deplorably failed to deal. As he listened to the experts talking, and arguing 
about “‘ which was the best gun for killing men,” he happened to glance out of the 
window, and noticed that both the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian churches 
were immediately opposite the windows of the hotel. Presently the sound of hymn- 
singing came to his ears and he realised, with a shock, that it was Sunday, “‘ a day 
consecrated to the worship of the Prince of Peace.” Mr. Lloyd George, as Lord 
Riddell reminds us, is exceptionally fond of hymns : he once took Sir Henry Hadow 
and Sir Richard Terry all the way down to Criccieth to plan a new hymn-book for 
him, containing “‘ the three hundred best hymns,” English and Welsh. This coinci- 
dence stirred him deeply. He had been a man of peace all his life, he had opposed 
the Boer War. But now, he reflects, “‘ I had been driven by the relentless hand of 
Fate to choose between giving my individual assent to the shedding of blood and 
assenting to a surrender of international right and liberty in Europe.” He resolutely 
turned his back upon the window and went on with the discussion about guns. 
The passage in which this incident is described is highly characteristic both of 
the man himself and of the vigorous style in which his War memories (of which 
this is the second volume) are written. The volume before us has real historical 
importance. It covers the period towards the end of 1916 when Mr. Lloyd George 
assumed the Premiership, and many of the letters exchanged between himself and 
Mr. Asquith are now printed for the first time. It tells the story of his work at the 
Ministry of Munitions, of his growing dissatisfaction with the conduct of the War, 
and explains and justifies his attitude toward his former leader. It would be a notable 
book—if for no other reason—for its slashing attack upon the professional soldiers, 
both at the War Office and in the higher commands in France. Among Mr. Lloyd 
George’s illustrations is an amusing snapshot of himself in conversation with Haig 
and Joffre somewhere near the Western Front. The soldiers are talking eagerly, 
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waving their arms about ; the politician, for once, stands silent, with a doubtful smile. 
From the text it appears that the occasion was the Somme Battle of 1916, and that 
Haig and Joffre were trying to convince him that in a few hours’ time the French and 
British cavalry (whose presence he had noted with amazement) would break through 
in a triumphant charge and chase the enemy back to Germany. 

They were always wrong. The Mesopotamia muddle gets a chapter all to itself, 
because “‘it is a perfect example of what military administration is capable of if 
entirely freed from civilian ‘interference ’.” 

It was an ideal professional soldiers’ campaign lacking even a minimum of supervision 
from the meddlesome politician. Tradition places the Garden of Eden in the land between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. In this blissful enclosure there reappeared in 1916 the 
Paradise of the Brass Hat. He reigned alone in unfettered and unrestricted sway over 
this garden for nearly two years. There was no serpent or consort to mislead or meddle 
with him. Where there were any politicians roaming about they were as meek as any beast 
in the ancient Garden. He ran his Eden alone. Let us see what kind of a Paradise he 
produced. 


A damning indictment follows, concluding with a ruthless description of the horrors 
of Kut. 

From the literary point of view, the chief interest of the book is that it almost 
exactly reproduces Mr. Lloyd George’s oratorical style. No doubt he dictated it. 
Here are all the platform flourishes, the ready wit, the crisp, short sentences, the 
hammering in of each point, the clenched fist falling into the open palm, and above 
all, the metaphors—cascades of them in every chapter, always apposite, often brilliant. 
“ There is no greater mistake than to try to leap an abyss in two jumps.” Of Colonel 
House’s peace mission to Europe in 1914: “‘ Wisdom expressed in gentle tones 
could not be heard above the roar of the nearing cataract.” Of Lord Kitchener at 
the War Office : ‘‘ He was like one of those revolving lighthouses which radiate 
momentary gleams of revealing light far out into the surrounding gloom and then 
suddenly relapse into complete darkness.” This is the real Lloyd George, and we may 
be grateful that when he sets up as author he does not attempt to change into someone 
else. 

Lord Riddell’s Diary of the Peace Conference and After, which is, of course, intended 
as a sequel to his War Diary, may be said to complete the portrait. Once more 
Mr. Lloyd George fills the stage. There are one or two charming little glimpses of 
Lord Balfour and others—Lord Riddell knows his Boswell too well to represent 
the minor characters as nonentities—but the giant-killer from Wales has the limelight 
all the time. It is an amazingly good book, almost as good as its predecessor, and the 
Boswellian method of reporting conversations in direct speech again justifies itself 
completely. Lord Riddell never attempts to conceal his hero’s weaknesses. He makes 
him laugh contentedly when someone assures him that he is one of the six great men 
in the world, and proudly point to his house at Walton Heath with the remark 
that it “‘ will become historic.’ But he also shows him at his best, walking up and 
down with his quick short strides, declaiming in fierce, incisive sentences his unalter- 
able determination to win the War and his contempt for any and every kind of obstacle. 
In his hours of ease, singing hymns, or comic songs, laughing at Lady Astor’s sallies, 
discussing temperance reform or the secret of parliamentary oratory, he never seems 
to forget that main purpose. It is a wonderfully revealing picture of a War Minister 
striving with all his might to direct his country to victory. 

It was time that Mr. Belloc turned his attention to one of the most controversial 
figures in English history—Charles I. This portrait, like everything else that comes 
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from his pen, is perfectly clear-cut, dramatic, convincing, unencumbered by detail— 
though there is ample evidence, between the lines, of years of reading and a deep 
interest both in the subject and in the man—and strikingly free from merely partisan 
feeling though, again, he would not be Mr. Belloc (nor, indeed, a human being) 
without his likes and dislikes. The main theme of the book is economic—the fall 
in the value of money, the consequent poverty of the Crown, the deliberate with- 
holding of supplies by a Parliament controlled by the rich merchants and landowners 
who aspired to usurp the authority of the Crown. Again and again Mr. Belloc rubs 
that doctrine in, until even those who feel instinctively that there must be more in 
it than he admits are forced to agree. He takes an almost wholly favourable view of 
Charles’s character and conduct. He “‘ did not know how to lie” is a characteristic 
sally which will annoy the Roundheads. And at regular intervals, when the occasion 
calls for it, there is one of those superb passages which he only can write, or one of 
those brilliant little snapshots of great events in which he loves to exercise his incom- 
parable gift of bringing history to life. 

The month has been rich in successful biographies—so rich that I have only room 
for a few lines on some of the best of them. Mr. Maurice Baring, dealing with Sarah 
Bernhardt, has very properly refused to waste his time with details of the great actress’s 
private life. He has preferred to show the artist as she disclosed herself in her art, 
and, by a series of vivid pen pictures, has produced a really memorable portrait 
of one of the most striking personalities of our time. In quite another sphere, the 
letters and diaries of A. F. R. Wollaston of King’s, explorer, naturalist and artist, 
a naval surgeon in the War—but always and instinctively a man of peace, gentle, 
modest, lovable—are equally deserving of attention. A Modern Sinbad is an extra- 
ordinary story of adventure, told anonymously by the adventurer himself with a 
dry, bitter humour and without mincing his words. He wanted to be a sea-captain, 
but his eyesight failed him, and he had to be other things—many other things and 
in many strange places—instead. Mr. Allan Monkhouse, one of the British engineers 
who recently stood their trial at Moscow, gives the best and clearest account yet 
published of that sensational affair and of the series of events which led up to it. 
He writes without venom—indeed with studied moderation. Miss M. Coryn, who 
seems to have published some successful works of fiction in America and France, 
has now turned her attention to history and produced one of those highly-coloured, 
half-imaginary biographies, in which the main facts are historically correct but the 
dialogue and descriptions are, for the most part, invented. Her subject is Bertrand 
du Guesclin, the hero of the Hundred Years War, and she rattles through her story 
with much spirit and with an appreciation of the historical background which is 
rare in works of this kind. 
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THE GHOST OF NAPOLEON. By Lippett Hart. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


_ NAPOLEON’S LOVE STORY. By R. McNair Witson. Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 


NAPOLEON III: THE MODERN EMPEROR. By Rosert SENcouRT. Ernest 
Benn. 21s. 


NAPOLEON III. By Grauam Brooks. Duckworth. 2s. 


| Ree misfortunes of our time have brought about at least one good result in 
the field of literature. They have led many people to the revolutionary belief 
that even subjects of the most obvious practical importance to mankind, such as 
warfare and economics, are probably worth thinking about : that such subjects really 
require and deserve not merely the systematic observation which sometimes usurps 
the name of science, but the severe thinking out of ultimate assumptions which is 
the aim if not always the achievement of the so-called philosophers. This hopeful 
phenomenon is exemplified in the military writings of Captain Liddell Hart. The 
scientific and philosophical discussion of warfare is of course no new thing, even 
in England ; but for the last hundred years or so it has been dominated mainly by 
the amateur philosophy of a German professional soldier, Clausewitz, which has 
enjoyed a disastrous immunity from serious criticism in a world where soldiers 
took no interest in philosophy and philosophers no interest in war. Captain 
Liddell Hart argues in The Ghost of Napoleon that Clausewitz was fundamentally 
wrong ; that his theory of war was a false theory based upon the disastrous practice 
of Napoleon Bonaparte in the years of his decline and fall, that this theory was a 
contributory cause of the world war of 1914-18, and that it was responsible for the 
wholesale, useless and unnecessary slaughter characteristic of that war and for the 


- consequent exhaustion of our civilisation, victors and vanquished alike, since the con- 


clusion of peace. For Napoleon Bonaparte in his later years, according to Captain 
Liddell Hart, departed from the sound principles which he had learned from certain 
of his teachers and predecessors, and which he had himself applied so brilliantly 
and so successfully yet without achieving a really firm and philosophical grasp of their 
meaning : 
General Bonaparte applied a theory which created an empire for him. The Emperor 
Napoleon developed a practice which wrecked his empire. And a century later, evolved 
by Clausewitz into a system, it brought down three other empires in collapse. 


Clausewitz was himself aware that the principles of warfare which he formulated 
in sounding phraseology were subject to various modifications and required intelli- 
gence in their application. His disciples have too often adopted them without intelli- 
gence, without discrimination, and without analysis of their meaning. The catch 
phrase ‘‘ concentration of forces ” in particular was taken up and assumed to contain 
the whole essence of sound strategy and tactics, although a moment’s thought will 
show that both the terms are highly ambiguous, and that if the first is given a spatial 
and the second a material interpretation (as is most natural and usual) it becomes 
a profoundly mischievous maxim, without even gaining the advantage of complete 
clearness. In the war of 1914-18 concentration of forces sometimes came to signify 
nothing more or less than multiplication of casualties, and the troops sacrificed to 
this magic phrase had about as much chance of “ imposing their will upon the enemy ” 
as the forces concentrated in the Black Hole of Calcutta. Yet the limitations of the 
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Clausewitz theory had been proved and recognised and expounded over and over 
again, in a great variety of conditions, in the previous history of war and the theory 
of war. Captain Liddell Hart’s book, founded upon the Lees-Knowles lectures 
which he delivered at Cambridge in 1932-33, sketches the military thought of 
Napoleon’s chief forerunners and teachers, Marshal Saxe, Bourcet and Guibert— 
who foresaw not only a new kind of warfare but also the new kind of state which it 
presupposed—and the degeneration of military thought in Jomini, Clausewitz and the 
followers of Clausewitz after the degeneration of Napoleonic warfare and the conse- 
quent downfall of Napoleon himself : 


By its grip on European thought, and the bias it gave to such thought, the philosophy 
of Clausewitz helped to bring about the World War. His dictum that “ war is the continua- 
tion of policy ” became a catch-phrase impulse to pursue a warlike policy. Again, in the 

critical days that preceded the decision for war, his theory acted as a check on impulses to 
maintain peace. Statesmen in the several countries, handicapped by their own ignorance 
of war, had to give way to “ military reasons ” that had no foundation in reason. Thus 
having been brought into war, they were held helpless in its grip by the “ absolute ”’ con- 
ception. The formula of war to the utmost was ceaselessly repeated by their military 
advisers, and at each repetition of the sacred name of Clausewitz the statesmen bowed 
their heads. So they continued, rigid in their determination, to the point of common 
exhaustion. Never, surely, has a theory had so fatal a fascination. 


The title chosen by Mr. McNair Wilson will convey to many, I fear, an unjust 
impression about his book, which is no record of erotic trivialities but a serious as well 
as a readable study of the first Napoleon’s relations with the Polish Countess Marie 
Walewska and their place in the development of his mind and his policy. The personal 
history of Napoleon, his diplomacy in Eastern Europe, his financial policy and his 
conflict with Great Britain are here ingeniously brought into connection with one 
another, and also with the diplomatic and financial events and problems of our own 
age. Mr. Wilson believes that “‘ nothing can be understood about Napoleon unless 
and until a knowledge of the financial conditions obtaining during his reign has been 
acquired,” and that President Roosevelt is the exponent of Napoleonic finance to-day. 
He relies for his facts mainly on published material, especially the works of Frederic 
Masson and Albert Vandal, but has himself referred to the archives where necessary : 
he writes well, without artificiality or superfluous ornament ; is judicious and not too 
voluminous in the provision of illustrative quotations, notes, references and biblio- 
graphy ; and shows as much understanding of feminine psychology as is consistent 
with masculine respectability. 

Our two new lives of Napoleon III present a strong mutual contrast. Mr. Brooks 
packs a wonderful amount of information into a short and readable book, without 
quite solving the double problem of space involved : for the biography of a historical 
person must be a history as well as a biography, and he cannot find room for enough 
of either the French or the European background to make his tale fully intelligible. 
Mr. Sencourt’s is a much more ambitious work which has notable merits and notable 
defects, and it is always easier to make a specific catalogue of defects than of merits. 
Mr. Sencourt has plenty of literary skill, employs most of the literary mannerisms 
fashionable among biographers to-day, occasionally appears the servant rather than 
the master of his methods, and like so many of his contemporaries gives the impression 
that he might write better if he tried less ; or rather, he might build up a better book 
if he took more thought for the general effect and less for the decorative detail. 
Needless to say that we are regaled with a fair portion of those sexual and medical 
delicacies without which no modern biography would be complete ; they culminate in 


} Teminiscences which might have crowded upon the hero’s mind on his deathbed, 
¥ including “ Donna Virginia Castiglione in her cambric nightgown at Compiégne, 
#) the sweet eyes, the blooming presence of Lady Mary Craven, the curls and bosom of 
} Madame de Mercy-Argenteau as, at the end of the underground passage into the 
f, Elysée, she sank into his arms.” But although this brocaded and bejewelled style 
{ too often impedes the movement of Mr. Sencourt’s narrative, and his literary cos- 
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the remark that “‘ after seven years of kidney trouble his violent amours with a 
vulgar woman had failed to provide a cordial for his poisoned blood.” Needless to say 
also that at the end we must endure the usual wearisome catalogue of romantic 


metics and perfumes will not always appeal to every taste, it must be emphasised that 


} his book does contain much really good writing, and that in describing the supreme 


tragedy of the Franco-Prussian war he rises well to the height of the occasion. 
For the rest, he writes without national bias and without condoning of evil, prints 
some interesting material not hitherto published, and throws some new light especially 
upon the Emperor’s conduct and aims during the Crimean War, without altering 
(I think) any of the main opinions which have been held by most students of history 
for some time past about Napoleon III’s reign and character. Real kindness of heart, 
real sympathy with repressed nationalities and real desire for international under- 
standing, together with courage under physical suffering and dignity in misfortune, 
go far to compensate the undeniably gross vices of this tragic man ; the fatal indecision 
of his later years was due at least partly to disease, and he may fairly be assigned 
more personal responsibility for what was best than for what was worst in his reign. 
It is curious to find Cowley, who once declared that ‘a man of less decision of 
character or more indolent disposition, or more inclined to wait upon events instead 
of creating them, I never came across,” writing as late as January 1869 that “‘ he has 
his own way of doing business but you may depend he is not in that uncertainty 
which it is the fashion to attribute to him.”” Mr. Sencourt emphasises, and I think 
exaggerates, the Emperor’s originality and foresight and his importance for our own 
age. The ideas stated by the Prince in his book Des Idées Napoléoniennes in 1839 and 
afterwards acted upon by the Emperor, he argues, 
are the very ideas which Europe, after its last convulsion, has accepted as the last word in 
principles succeeding parliamentary government. Plebiscites, dictatorship founded on 
direct national choice without the intermediary of parliaments, self-determination for 
peoples, the guarantee of order against anarchy and confusion, the defence of commerce 
against an uncertain future : these are governing ideas of 1933. . . . We shall see him 
busy with the extinction of pauperism, with the separation of Poland from Russia as a 
separate state, with the question of order in Mexico . . . with the actual settlement of the 
Roman question in giving the Pope a small independent territory in a united Italy... . 
He, more than any man of the nineteenth century, is the man of the present hour. 
But how many of these ideas were really new in 1839, and what does it all really 
signify except that Napoleon III was a man of reflection diverted by the influences 
of heredity and environment into the life of action for which he was unfitted, and 
supported therein for a time by the same influences ? The excess of decisive over 
reflective capacity in the first Napoleon finds a singular complement in the excess of 
reflection over decision in the third; and both alike ended in disaster and in exile, 
leaving their country smaller than they had found it. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. By Water DE LA Mare. 7s. 6d. THE PLAYTIME 
OMNIBUS. ss. OVER THE GARDEN WALL. By ELEANorR FarjEon. 6s. Faber 
& Faber. 

A LITTLE LIFE OF JESUS. By Basi Matuews. 3s. 6d. THE MYSTERY OF 
RIDINGS. By Gunpsy Hapatu. 5s. NANCY AT ST. BRIDES’. 5s. EAST- 
WARD BOUND. By Lawrence E. Bourne. 5s. THE SECRET AERODROME. ~ 
By Arr-Commopore L. E. O. CHartTon. 5s. THE OXFORD NURSERY SONG 
BOOK. Oxford University Press. 5s | 

BIBLE STORIES. By Muriet Cuacmers. 2s. 6d. STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
By Amy STEEpMAN. 2s. 6d. SEA STORIES. By Jon Hamppen. 3s. 6d. WILD 
LIFE STORIES. By Marise: Epwin. 3s. 6d. THE TREASURE OF SAN 
JACINTO. By Frank Ritey. 3s. 6d. THE AMBER GATE. By Miss Hitty 
BaRNE. 35. 6d. Nelson. 

HEROES AND HEROINES. By Eveanor & HERBERT FARJEON. Gollancz. 6s. 

THE ARTHUR RACKHAM FAIRY BOOK. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

DISCOVERY. By Grorce Gopwin. Heath Cranton. 2s. 6d. 

EYES OF THE WILDERNESS. By C. G. D. Roserts. Dent. 5s. 

ENGATO THE LION CUB. By J. H. Driperc. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

GREAT THOUGHTS FROM MASTER MINDS. 7s. 6d. THE BOYS’ OWN 
ANNUAL. 12s. 6d. THE GIRLS’ OWN ANNUAL. 12s. 6d. THE BOYS’ — 
EMPIRE ANNUAL. 7s. 6d. THE GIRLS’ EMPIRE ANNUAL. 7s. 6d. THE 
KEYS OF FREEDOM. By Rosert Harpine. 2s. 6d. THE GIRL OVER THE 
WALL. By May Wynne. 1s. 6d. A BROWNIE FROM THE CARAVANS. 2s. 
GREAT AUNT AMELIA. By Eruet Nokgs. 2s. 6d. DICK OF THE SECRET 
SERVICE. The Religious Tract Society. 2s. 


Li is a commonplace that new ideas appear, like scattered grain, in a multitude of 
different places at the same time. The distinguishing feature of the books before 
me, this Christmas, is the number that deals with biblical instruction for the young. 
Even the fertile ground of Mr. de la Mare’s mind is devoted to this harvesting. 
His book is one of exceptional interest ; he takes the Old Testament for his subject 
and retells the stories therein in his own language combined with that of the 
Authorised Version. In his preface he points out the beauty of the various preceeding 
translations of the Bible, giving comparable passages as they run in the versions of 
Wycliffe, Miles Coverdal, The Geneva Bible, the Douai Bible and the Authorised 
Version, remarking : 
If these are the varying achievements of the masters, what manifold dangers, then, 
await the ‘‘ simple creature ” who attempts in our own day to re-tell even a fraction of any 
particular chapter of the Old Testament in our own words. 


But he excuses himself for his temerity on the grounds that the Bible is said to be 
so much less read that it was, his book being an attempt “ to lighten some of the 
difficulties ’’ of approach that may be felt. 

Mr. de la Mare’s own language cannot be less than equal to such a task, but if you 
look for a freshness of focus, or an adjustment to modern thought, you will be dis- 
appointed. The creation, as he tells it, took place as stated in the ancient Jewish 
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scriptures. The Lord planted a garden and told the man and woman he put in it 
not to eat the fruit of a certain tree he put there ; because they disobeyed him all 
subsequent human life is what it is. No attempt is made to explain the underlying 
i allegory, which is so clearly implicit in the story, and would seem to be the only 
f excuse for re-writing it. However if you wish your child to know the Old Testament 
/ stories without reading the Old Testament, then this book is matchless. Mr. de la 
_ Mare tells the child who reads this book that : 


Eve approached and drew near to the Trec, whose branches as of crystal shone 
wondrously, ravishing her eyes. Buds and petalled flowers lay open upon them, and they 
were burdened also with their fruit, both ripening and ripe. A nectar-like fragrance lay 


upon the air, and the Tree was of a beauty and strangeness that made her heart pine within 
her. 


His book also has the advantage of being illustrated with woodcuts by Mr. John 
- Farleigh. Mr. Farleigh, it will be remembered, is the artist whose peerless woodcuts 
illustrated Mr. Bernard Shaw’s The Adventures of a Black Girl in her Search for 
God. To Mr. de. la Mare’s bible stories he applies his art as entrancingly as 
before ; but I cannot help feeling that stories written in such an unsophisticated 
spirit miss their mark when presented with an accompaniment in such utterly 
modernistic art. As, conversely, the art misses its mark. In The Black Girl the mutual 
assistance was perfect ; in stories from the Bible the team pull in opposite directions. 

Following upon these stories from the Old Testament the child can be provided 
with others from the New, by Mr. Basil Mathews. His book is written with great 
simplicity, and illustrated with photographs of the Holy Land taken by himself. 
There is also a frontispiece reproduction of Millais’ Fesus in the House of His Parents, 
while on the paper wrapper appears, a most charming thing, a picture in the Floren- 
tine manner of the Flight into Egypt. 

Bible Stories by Miss Muriel J. Chalmers can also be recommended ; both the text 
and the illustrations are simple, unpretentious and truthful. From the same publisher, 
and in uniform edition, comes a book of Stories for Children, by Miss Amy Steedman 
that are very simple and attractive. 

A Playtime “‘ Omnibus,” from Faber and Faber, compiled by Mr. Hubert Phillips, 
is a good notion. It contains puzzles (cross-words, anagrams, acrostics, etc.) indoor 
and outdoor games, music for games and riddles and catches. 

The Amber Gate is a book of stories re-told, somewhat in the manner of the Tangle- 
wood Tales. A \ittle girl sits with her grandfather (or “‘ Gaffer,” she calls him. I hope 
I guess the relationship right), and together they imagine themselves flying in his 
invalid’s chair, through amber gates, to visit the different countries in which the 
stories of heroes and heroines of the past took place. There is David and Goliath, 
Joan of Arc, William Tell, Lady Jane Grey and James Watt among them : which 
will show how wide a field of choice the selection covers. The book is charmingly 
illustrated, in silhouettes, by Mrs. Eric Streatfield and very recommendable on the 
grounds of not being too long-winded or over-sentimental. The stories should 
interest the child who has begun to read alone, or are very suitable for bed-time 
reading aloud. 

Miss Eleanor and Mr. Herbert Farjeon have followed their outstanding success 
of last year, Kings and Queens, with a book of Heroes and Heroines, illustrated in the 
same manner as before by Miss Thorneycroft. Many of the characters selected in 
this book are in reality Kings and Queens again : in fact most of those who were 
left out of the first book owing to their having flourished earlier than 1066 and all that ; 
where it began. Julius Caesar, Alfred the Great and Boadicea, etc, but afterwards 
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the selection becomes thoroughly arbitrary. It is as sprightly and amusing as its pre- 
decessor, than which little higher praise can be bestowed. As an example I will give 
the last verse of the lines on Brian Boru : 

Brian Boru, Boru, Boru, 

Brian Boru, Boru ! 

Though he stirred up a thoroughly Irish stew 

Was no scholar at all, aroo ! 

In various ways he spellt his name, 

So nobody spells it twice the same, 

But he died in glory and lives in fame 

As Brian Boru, Boru ! 


Miss Farjeon has been further productive of a book of children’s verse this year, 
illustrated by Mrs. Gwen Raverat. I cannot forbear from quoting one, which, 
with its lovely woodcut illustration, is easily the best in the volume: 

The sounds in the evening 
Go all through the house, 
The. click of the clock 

And the pick of the mouse, 
The footsteps of people 
Upon the top floor, 

The skirts of my mother 
That brush by my door, 
The crick in the boards, 
And the creak of the chairs, 
The fluttering murmurs 
Outside on the stairs, 

The ring at the bell, 

The arrival of guests, 

The laugh of my father 

At one of his jests. 


It will be safe to say, however, that The Arthur Rackham Fairy Book is most likely 
to be the greatest joy of this Christmas collection. All the oldest favourites are in it— 
Beauty and the Beast, Cinderella and so on—and it is selected, and of course, illus- 
trated with impeccable taste and style by the author who gives his famous name to it. 
Here will be found nothing to hurt the most sensitive childish breast, nothing to 
bore the most fickle attention, nothing to cloy the heartiest palate. A book among 
hundreds as a gift to the nursery. 

Leaving the Nursery I turn to the school-room and must catalogue first an 
anthology of Sea Stories, edited by Mr. John Hampden. Though most of these are a 
little mature stuff for the youngest at school, the book is such an excellent one that it 
demands first mention. The stories chosen are from John Buchan, H. G. Wells, 
W. W. Jacobs, John Masefield and others. Better reading for a nearly grown boy 
could not easily be found : there is a large difference between the early school boy 
and the almost finished product. Next I must mention a book that interested me, 
personally, so thoroughly that I sat up late to finish it, yet it would interest boys 
of all ages just as well. It is called Discovery, and it is by Mr. George Godwin. It 
relates in short passages the progress by which the world has been discovered, 
geographically; beginning with the earliest known maps. The advancement of science 
is shown with each step, illustrating its bearing upon discovery, i.e. in shipbuilding 
and navigation. Old maps are given and old theories described. A fascinating book for 
most boys. 
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Many good animal books are here also, for the child whose tastes lie that way. 
Mr. C. G. D. Roberts has done one in which, while giving a good picture of animals 
4 in nature and their natural life, at the same time invests the subject of each story with a 
} human personality and range of emotions ; making each little episode live with reality 
( for the child. Mr.J. H. Driberg has collected the stories of his lion cub “‘ Engato,” 
i some of which appeared in the New Statesman and Nation, into a book, making a 
} most lovable record of animal faithfulness and intelligence. Miss Mirabel Edwin 
contributes one more volume of stories of wild life to our libraries ; her tales are well 
} known for their stirring quality of sympathy and insight into the fierce life of a wild 


i creature. 


| Boys will have many books that will intrigue them here. The school story is a 
» perennial, and Mr. Gundby Hadath has produced one that is well in the first class. 
) For girls, Miss Fairlie-Bruce has come out again, as good as ever. But both girls and 
) boys will enjoy the adventurous plots of Eastward Bound, The Secret Aerodrome, and 
| The Treasure of San facinto. 1 read all three books with fixed attention ; but I was 

@ especially held by the Air-Commodore’s story. It was impossible to leave this 
exceptionally well-planned and written book till one had reached the satisfactory 
| conclusion. A better present could not be made to a boy, whose spirit soars on heavier- 

| than-air machines, than this story of two almost untried youths who fight for their 
lives in the air over the shores of the Persian Gulf : virtual captives of a syndicate of 
plotters for political and rapacious ends. The story, thus baldly indicated, is no better 
and no worse than thousands like it, but the telling of it is altogether admirable. 
_ Good judgment, discrimination and a sense of values will put anything across, 
» especially when combined, as it is here, with good writing. Here is a piece of the hero’s 
| impressions on his flight out to Persia : 

There are bits of that marvellous journey which will live for-ever in my memory. The 
English Channel, with a toy steamer, which was the Bremen, twelve hundred feet below, 
seemingly stationary, but with her nose hard against an arrow-shaped ridge of snowy 
white as symbol of her motion through the water. The Bay of Naples and Vesuvius. 
The blue of the Aegian Sea. The lava stretches east of the Jordan. The windings of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates through a sea of yellow sand. And the first sight of the Persian 
Gulf before coming down at Shaibah. These scenes, and a few more, stand out as unfor- 
gettable. But the rest is blurred like a waking dream at dawn as daylight increases and 
drowsiness is thrown off, Europe was mostly green, the Mediterranean was wholly blue, 
and the desert was a crocus-yellow. 

The Religious Tract Society have published a lot of good books for the child this 
Christmas. Great Thoughts from Master Minds is a collection of value, ranging from 
Marcus Aurelius to modern times. The Boys’ Own Annual, The Girls’ Own Annual, 
The Boys’ Empire Annual, The Girls’ Empire Annual, and three good novels for boys 
and girls. The Keys of Freedom, The Girl over the Wall and A Brownie from the Cara- 
vans are all excellent stories. As also is Great Aunt Amelia, and Dick of the Secret 
Service. , 

The Oxford Nursery Song Book deserves mention, finally ; it is a collection 
of Nursery rhymes and songs set to music without separate accompaniment, very 
easy to play and far simpler for the child to sing to than if the air were missing from 


the part played by the piana. 
et , Z EILEEN SQUIRE 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


HUNDRED and twenty years have passed since the publication of Pride — 
and Prejudice, and Jane Austen’s books are still read, but it is surprising — 
how few really good editions are to be found. ‘‘ The Vox Edition of the — 
Works of Jane Austen,” published by Messrs. Dent at 5s. per volume, is 
one of the best inexpensive ones we have ever seen. ‘The illustrations in colour by ~ 
M. Maxmilien Vox are pleasing, and if they do not quite capture the spirit of Jane ~ 
Austen—well, that is not surprising. 
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COMPLETE and unabridged edition of Charles Montagu Doughty’s © 

Travels in Arabia Deserta, in one volume of convenient size, well printed — 
on thin paper, including the original maps, plans, illustrations, is quite a bargain — 
at 18s. This cheap edition is issued by Messrs. Jonathan Cape, Ltd. 


a @ a 
Mie HUTCHINSON have brought out the Complete Short Stories of 


Joseph Conrad in one volume, at 8s. 6d., on thin paper, and reasonably well — 
bound. Messrs. Longman’s Omnibus volume of Prof. G. M.'Trevelyan’s Garibaldi’s — 
Defense of the Roman Republic (1848-1849) ; Garibaldi and the Thousand, May, 1860; — 
and Garibaldi and the Making of Italy, May-November, 1860, called in this edition — 
simply Garibaldi, contains 976 pages and 15 maps, and is printed very well indeed 
on paper of the usual thickness. The price is only 8s. 6d. 
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ie Messrs. Collins’ 5s. omnibus series, three new books have been issued recently : 
Three Great Desert Island Stories, containing Robinson Crusoe, Treasure Island and 
Ballantyne’s The Coral Island ; The Works of Oscar Wilde—1248 pages of stories, 
plays, poems and essays, with fifteen original drawings, by Donia Nachshen, unfor- 
tunately reproduced in photogravure (but the book is only five shillings) ; and Three 
Great Novels by Women Novelists, containing Pride and Prejudice, Jane Eyre, and 
Cranford. | 
a a a | 


N their “ Modern Writers and Playwrights ” series, edited by Mr. Thomas Moult, 
Messrs. ‘Thornton Butterworth have issued Mr. Louis Golding’s James Foyce, — 
at 4s. 6d. : 
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M3 CECILY HAMILTON’S Modern Germany has been issued by Messrs. 
ae at 4s. 6d. Their “‘ Double Volumes ” at five shillings, contain a number of 
new titles. 


